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CHAPTER IL. 
THE EMPTY HOUSE. 


Wuen the Franco-German war 
was quite over, and the French 
people were beginning to pay 
those milliards which once upon 
a time some very clever individ- 
uals on this side the Channel, in 
common perhaps with other clever 
individuals in a different country, 
thought that wonderful nation 
would never be able to scrape to- 
gether,—when the reign of the 
Commune was ended and Peace 
once again spread her blessings 
through the fair land of France,— 
when the English had become 
almost accustomed to the fact of 
theirneigh bours over the water hav- 
ing decided to dispense with the 
assistance of either king or empe- 
ror,—when Napoleon III. was 
still alive, and dreaming (who 
can tell?) of the earthly greatness 
he hoped still to compass, or the 
narrow grave he was so soon to 
fill, there stood a house in Palace 
Gardens, empty, and to be sold. 
It had stood empty for a long 
time. The board in front which 
informed all those who passed by 
that the desirable residence might 
be treated for, had grown in 
appearance quite weather-beaten 
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with standing out amongst the 
evergreens during the passage of 
several springs, summers, autumns, 
and winters. The firm of auc- 
tioneers who might have been 
supposed closely interested in its 


- welfare seemed to have forgotten 


its existence, for the very bills in 
the windows looked as if they too 
were weary of stating a self-evi- 
dent proposition, 

There were some to whom, pass- 
ing that way as they did con- 
stantly, the house grew to be a 
haunting presence. When they 
woke in the night they thought 
of it standing there empty, with 
its curtainless and blindless win- 
dows staring out into the dark- 
ness ; when they were on ’Change 
or visiting their patients, or poring 
over a brief or considering the 
possibilities of a bill of costs, the 
house came between them and 
the sunshine. 

Imaginative persons possessed 
of settled incomes, quite easy in 
their minds about money matters, 
with balances at their bankers’, 
investments in safe. securities, 
practically unlimited credit in the 
books of their tradespeople, shook 
their heads as they drove past, 
and decided the house would 
never be sold ; that it was haunted 
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by the ghosts of ruined men and 
defrauded women and beggared 
children, if by no worse phantom ; 
whilst practical folks—City mag- 
nates who rode to their business 
in order to benefit their mal- 
treated livers ; clerks, happy in 
knowing nothing whatever about 
their livers ; gentlemen who were 
floating loans and negotiating 
concessions and advertising new 
companies and getting nominated 
as directors and supporting credit 
upon fictitious papers and financ- 
ing banking account—looked at 
the house intelligently. 

Many a man gazing at it must 
have thought, ‘ Some day, when I 
am in Spain, my house will be 
standing empty in like manner,’ 
or, ‘When my governor is in 
limbo, I wonder if we shall see 
his crib vacant, as this is, or if it 
will turn out to have been settled 
upon his wife ? 

Gamekeepers nail up a kite as 
a public warning and example to 
all other kites that they will be 
similarly dealt with, and yet so 
terrible a spectacle seems to exer- 
cise no sort of deterrent influence 
upon the species; and in like 
manner, although the empty house 
in Palace Gardens had once been 
inhabited by a well-known man 
who, from foreign parts, could 
return to England no more, its 
mournful line of blank windows, 
its eternal iteration of ‘To besold— 
To be sold—To be sold; the 
green moss on its drive, the litter 
of leaves on its borders, its ill- 
kept grass-plot, the paint peeling 
from its doors, its silent bell, its 
vacant rooms,—had no more effect 
in turning even one commercial 
sinner into the straight and nar- 
row path of rectitude than the 
sight of his fellow rat caught in a 
trap prevents his companion gray- 
beard tearing the flesh of the 
toothsome chicken or sucking the 
blood of the pretty pigeon, who 


but yesterday at noon was preening 
her feathers and showing her 
many-hued beauties to the admi- 
ration of the sun. 

Those who were not ‘ too deep 
in the swim’—to use an inelegant 
but expressive phrase—failed to 
read the lesson written on every 
pane of glass—on every blade of 
grass about the empty house— 
whilst for the others who were 
in the thick of the battle, who 
understood the matter from A to 
Z, from the setting out of the 
problem to its solution, they men- 
tally cried, ‘It is too late; ‘We 
may as well see it out to the end ;’ 
‘It is dangerous to go forward, 
but it is certain defeat to turn 
back ? ‘Who can tell how the 
fortunes of any commercial war 
may turn? and so held on in the 
broad way which led most of 
them to pecuniary disgrace and 
social destruction. 

No man who reads his Bible 
could, I fancy, have passed that 
‘desirable tenement’ and failed to 
think of the house ‘ built upon the 
sand.’ As he remembered the 
lights which had once streamed 
from its windows, the carriages 
which had been driven through its 
gates, the music he had heard 
floating from its portals, the wealth 
and prosperity that had seemed 
to have taken up their abode 
within those walls, he could not 
forget the parable of that which 
happened when the rains beat 
and the winds blew. 

Upon the man who once ten- 
anted that house the winds had 
blown and the rains had beaten ; 
but being wise in his generation 
he provided against the accident 
which might happen as few pro- 
vide for a certainty which must 
happen, and secured for himself a 
refuge when the evi! time came 
and the magnificent commercial 
edifice he had reared, and that he 
knew to be rotten at the core, fell 
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with a crash, the noise whereof 
was heard throughout the length 
and breadth of England. 

On a certain fine Friday in the 
year of grace 1866, he went into 
the City gaily. Things were going 
well with him, his ventures were 
prospering, not a ball of the many 
he had tossed up was as yet come 
to the ground. So far he had 
been able to keep them all going. 
Here one—there one—no person 
could tell how he managed, yet 
his busy brain controlled their 
action and prevented the collapse 
of a single scheme. He seemed to 
find time foreverything—pleasure, 
business, philanthropy. 

‘A master mind,’ observed 
spectators, admiringly watching 
the game, and not understanding 
in the least how it was played. 

Well, yes, one may so far 
agree with the opinion of the 
world ; but then, in his way, the 
late Mr. Peace must be considered 
a very clever gentleman, and no 
doubt Messrs. Benson and his asso- 
ciates and Messrs. Meiklejohn et 
Cie. possessed talents of a high 
order. 

The daring and capacity, how- 
ever, possessed by a respectable 
thief, who pursues his calling ina 
grand counting-house in the City, 
can scarcely be regarded as equal 
to that possessed by his humbler 
brother, who has not the prestige 
of a good commercial reputation, 
who has no known office any- 
where, who lives just where he 
can, and steals as chance favours 
and occasion offers. 

The spectacle presented by Mr. 
Peace driving amiably round the 
suburbs, and contemplating houses 
where he meant to operate, is more 
extraordinary than that of the 
promoter, who robs by virtue of an 
Act of Parliament, and collects the 
pence of widows and orphans with 
an air of as lofty superiority as 
though he were the great O’Connell. 


The man who drove into the 
City on the especial Friday could 
have built many Conciliation Halls 
with the money which had, 
throughout England, been posted 
in answer to his many appeals ; 
but he did not court that pub- 
licity. He was modest and con- 
tent—satisfied with his office in 
Throgmorton-street, his house in 
Palace Gardens, and a little villa 
on the Thames. He had not any 
other place—he was not a shoot- 
ing-man, or a riding-man, or a 
fishing-man, or a yachting-man. 
He felt pleased to see his friends 
about him at ‘ the Gardens,’ as he 
abbreviated the name of his place 
of residence, and he would have 
liked, he said, ‘to get away, if he 
could, to Switzerland every year ; 
but then he never could so get 
away, and there was ‘no use 
talking about such holiday mak- 
ing.’ 


‘Yes, he ‘had a partner; he 
could leave, but with himself it 
was different. And people admired 
‘that master mind,’ and bowed 
down before the colossal intellect. 

When the crash came many 
understood why he had not been 


able to leave. They comprehend- 
ed, if one of the balls had touched 
the ground it would have been all 
up with the player. 

Sitting in his office all in the 
fine summer weather, there came 
a thunderbolt across the great. 
leather-covered table. 

‘ Overends have gone, sir,’ said 
the head clerk, rushing into the 
room without knocking, and liter- 
ally gasping for breath with his 
hurry and the greatness of his an- 
nouncement. 

‘Nonsense,’ retorted his em- 
ployer. 

‘Tt is a fact, sir. I have run 
all the way back to let you know. 
Cornhill is blocked up, and you 
might walk on the heads of the 
people in Finch-lane. 
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The great financier rose a little 
unsteadily, as if he had taken at 
luncheon more than his accustomed 
three glasses of sherry, which just 
at that time a celebrated surgeon, 
now, alas, dead, was prescribing 
for all the ills flesh is heir to— 
rose, took his hat, looked into it 
as if he beheld some wonderful 
secret within the lining, and re- 
marked, 

‘Well, it is a sad pity; but, 
one comfort, it does not affect us.’ 

After this observation he went 
out and joined the crowd gathered 
around the Corner House, great 
with every likelihood of its becom- 
ing greater. 

‘We have not got them yet 
from the West-end and the su- 
burbs,’ remarked a sergeant of 
police, touching his hat defer- 
entially to the commercial poten- 
tate. 

‘ They'll have to order out the 
military, sir,’ observed a fussy old 
gentleman, who went on to add, 
‘he did not approve of new ways 
of doing business; stick to the 
former paths and you can’t go 
very far wrong,’ he said, as well 
as the lack of teeth would let him 
say anything. 

‘Ah!’ answered the happy in- 
dividual whom the failure did not 
affect, ‘ but what about the South- 
Sea Bubble ?’ 

Scarcely a person he met who 
did not look dazed and bewildered. 
Millionaires, as they hurried by, 
waved their hands with a despair- 
ing gesture, as though to signify 
the end of the world was at hand. 
Panic was writ large on the faces 
of bank directors and bank mana- 
gers. He was about to stop a 
principal in one of the great dis- 
count houses in order to ask him 
some question; but that gentle- 
man had only time to shake his 
head in token of the ruin which 
hung over the devoted City ere he 
too had passed out of sight. 


‘ No,’ remarked an honest coun- 
try squire, who stood contemplat- 
ing the show; ‘I wouldn’t be 
the men who have wrought this 
ruin for all the gold in the Bank 
of England.’ 

*I wonder they could sleep in 
their beds,’ cried a florid indi- 
vidual dressed in clerical style. 
‘Ah, there is nothing like ho- 
nesty—here we see the end of the 
wicked.’ 

The rich man who was possess- 
ed of a master mind turned and 
looked curiously at this speaker. 

*I should like to know the 
precise nature of the swindle you 
are engaged in, my friend,’ he 
thought, after he had stared him 
over from head to foot. 

The crowd was every moment 
growing in number and fury; 
those people from the West-end 
and the suburbs the policeman 
had mentioned were coming, 
coming—residents in the country, 
up in town for pleasure or on 
business, had abandoned every 
plan and desire except a mad en- 
deavour to reach the doors of the 
doomed Corner House ; the noise 
was deafening, the excitement in- 
describable ; if half the population 
had been struck dead there could 
not have been produced a wilder 
despair, a greater consternation. 

Standing on a door-step, the 
gentleman who had his offices in 
Throgmorton-street looked upon 
the scene with a curious sense of 
viewing it from an immense dis- 
tance. He felt, and he appeared, 
@ mere spectator gazing upon a 
spectacle. If he had never been 
in business he could not have 
seemed further removed from sym- 
pathy with this tremendous com- 
mercial downfall. There was a 
curious expression about his mouth 
which induced one or two persons 
who were jostled up against him to 
think he was smiling at the great 
human exhibition then on view, 
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and they resented his merriment, 
but they were mistaken. He did 
not feel sorry and he did not feel 
glad ; it was nothing to him, no- 
thing one way or another; there 
was no reason why he should 
fight his way madly through the 
crowd, and indeed there was no 
good reason why he stood there 
at all. 

* Those that win may laugh, Mr. 
Seaton,’ said a harsh voice at his 
elbow ; and turning he sawa man 
who, like others, fancied he was 
amused by the play then in full 


progress. 

‘You, Allold!’ he remarked, the 
sensation that he was acting some 
part in a dream growing stronger 
upon him; ‘I am not laughing, 
and I do not win—or—lose,’ he 
added, after an almost impercep- 
tible pause. 

* What a lucky fellow youare ! 
I wish I could say the same.’ 

‘ Heavily hit? 

For answer Mr. Allold drew his 
forefinger lightly but suggestively 
across his windpipe. 

‘So bad as that!’ commented 
the great promoter, with a faint 
interest. 

The other nodded and walked off. 

The gentleman on the steps 
looked after his retreating figure 
and smiled in earnest. 

‘I do not think it is so bad as 
that. I daresay he is not in at all.’ 

Really it was like looking down 
from another world upon the 
shifts and lying and subterfuges 
and cares of this; but after a time 
Mr. Seaton grew weary of it all, 
and returned to his office. 

There he found his partner—a 
man, his junior in the firm, though 
his senior in age, who, having 
brought — into the business, 
asked anxiously, 

* Will it affect us much? 

* There is no telling. One can 
never know the houses that may 
be dragged down in a smash like 


this ; but we need not walk out 
to meet trouble half-way. Ifitis 
coming it will be heresoon enough.’ 

* You take matters very coolly.’ 

‘It is of no use to take them 
otherwise ; yet-—’ 

Afterwards the partner who 
had brought in money thought 
with a sort of frenzy over this 
conversation. 

‘He sat opposite to me, sir, 
where you are sitting now,’ be 
explained subsequently to a solici- 
tor, ‘and never blenched. I give 
you my word I should, from his 
manner, as soon have ventured 
to suspect the Governor of the 
Bank of England.’ 

Though there was not much 
actual business to transact at his 
office Mr. Seaton did not leave 
till long after the time when he 
usually returned to Palace Gardens. 

‘There has been a tremendous 
failure in the City,’ he remarked 
to his wife, in explanation of his 
detention ; ‘ but perhaps you have 
heard of it? 

No, Mrs. Seaton had not heard 
of it. She had not been out; 
and no visitor had called likely 
to be interested in such matters. 
It was understood in Palace 
Gardens as well as elsewhere 
that Mrs. Seaton did not profess 
any fondness for business affairs. 
Except in the most general man- 
ner her husband never at home 
spoke of commerce; and when 
she drove into the City—to fetch 
him, as she sometimes did, though 
rarely—she did not alight from 
the carriage and enter his office, but 
sat outside awaiting his leisure. 

She had not brought Mr. Sea- 
ton much of a dot; but such as 
it was he settled carefully the 
amount on her. Other settle- 
ment she had none. 

‘A man cannot afford to take 
money out of his business,’ Mr. 
Seaton said, when speaking on 
the subject. When he made this 
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observation, those to whom he 
addressed it laughed, and thought 
if any man could afford to do so, 
it was he. 

* Yes, Overends have come to 
grief,’ Mr.Seaton went on. It was 
at dinner he uttered these confi- 
dences; for returning so late 
there was no time for conversation 
before he dressed in order to sit 
down to that meal. ‘A frightful 
affair; must mean ruin to thou- 
sands. I never saw such a sight 
in the City before.’ 

He talked about the matter a 
little longer, and then, seeing how 
little interest Mrs. Seaton seemed 
to take in the subject, passed on 
to other matters. 

When the butler went down to 
the basement, he was very full of 
the news, and went out totry and 
get an evening paper. Not one was 
to be had in the neighbourhood, 
however, for love or money ; and he 
must have gone to bed dissatisfied 
had another of the servants not 
discovered ‘master’ had brought 
one home with him, for a Standard 
lay on the marble slab surmount- 
ing the coil of hot-water pipes in 
the billiard-room. 

Master had gone out saying 
‘no one need wait up for him;’ 
mistress was in the boudoir play- 
ing the piano; the children were 
in bed ; there happened to be no 
company that night, and in spite 
of the pleasant excitement caused 
by the tidings that so many peo- 
ple were ruined, the servants felt 
the house seemed dull and quiet ; 
ere twelve they were all in bed 
and asleep. Long before that time 
Mrs. Seaton had closed the piano 
and gone up to her own room. 

Never an early riser, it was 
nearly noon the next morning be- 
fore her maid awoke her. 

‘If you please, ma’am,’ said 
that functionary, ‘Mr. Harriman 
is here and wants to see master.’ 

Now Mr. Harriman was the 


partner who had brought money 
into Mr. Seaton’s firm. 

Mrs. Seaton opened her eyes 
and asked what the time was. 

‘ Gone half-past eleven, ma'am.’ 

‘So late; well he cannot expect 
to find Mr. Seaton here at this hour. 
He knows perfectly Mr. Seaton 
always leaves home punctually at 
nine o'clock.’ 

‘Yes, ma’am, but he did not 
do so this morning ; he never came 
home last night at all.’ 

‘What can you mean?’ asked 
Mrs. Seaton, bewildered. 

‘He never came home, ma’am ; 
the door was on the latch this 
morning when Sarah went down- 
stairs, and master always puts up 
the chain after he comes in; and 
he is not in his dressing-room, 
and he has not been to the office, 
and Mr. Harriman says, if you 
please, ma’am, he wants to know 
where he is likely to find him, 
for he is needed in the City most 
particular.’ 

All in a hurry Mrs. Seaton 
suffered her maid to assist her to 
dress, and ran down-stairs to the 
library, where Mr, Harriman 
waited her coming. 

‘It is most important I should 
see Seaton immediately,’ he began. 
‘Can you tell me where I had 
better go and look for him? 

No; Mrs. Seaton could not. 
He wert out after dinner, down 
to his club as she understood, and 
she had not seen him since. 

‘ He was not going on any jour- 
ney, I suppose ? asked Mr. Harri- 
man. 

‘ He did not say anything about 
going on a journey to me,’ she 
answered, ‘and he took no lug- 
gage, not even a bag.’ 

‘You are sure of that, Mrs. 
Seaton? 

‘Quite sure. I was crossing 
the hall when he went out.’ 

‘And you have no idea where 
I can find him? 
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* Not the least, Unless he has 
gone to the office, and you have 
him as you came here ; 
and yet,’ she added, ‘he would 
never go to the office without 
changing his dress. Do you think 
anything can have happened to 
him, Mr. Harriman? 

‘No, I think not ; but I fancy 
something has happened to me,’ 
was the answer. 

Mrs. Seaton looked straight in 
his face, and asked him what he 
meant. 

‘I would rather not say at 
present,’ he replied. ‘I hope and 
trust that I may never have to 
say fully what I mean.’ 

Without further ceremony he 
went out of the house and down 
into Kensington High -street, 
where, hailing the first hansom he 
met, he bade the man drive to 
Pall Mall. 

Yes, Mr. Seaton had been 
at his club the previous evening ; 
but he only stopped a few minutes. 
It was late, and he jumped into a 
cab, and told the porter to direct 
the driver to take him to Palace 
Gardens. 

Mr. Harriman went from Pall 
Mall to Scotland-yard; there he 
had a tale to tell, and he told 
it. 

‘He has never left London, I 
think you will find, sir,’ was the 
remark hazarded by the person in 
authority at the head office of 
police ; ‘ but we will soon know 
all about it.’ 

In this case, however, as in 
many others, the police never 
knew anything about it. For all 
the information they could glean, 
Mr. Seaton might have thrown 
himself over one of the bridges or 
taken the wings of the morning 
and flown to the uttermost parts 
ofthe earth. He might have been 
in St. Giles’s or in the next world ; 
he had vanished utterly, disap- 
peared as totally as though the 


ground had opened and swallowed 
him up alive. 

Mr. Harriman never saw him 
again. The detectives employed 
independently by many indignant 
creditors failed to discover the 
faintest clue to his whereabouts. 
Palace Gardens lost him for ever 
that night when he went out with 
only a light top-coat over his even- 
ing dress, and said no one need 
sit up for him. To wife and 
children he never returned; the 
postman left no letters from 
foreign parts; the ‘master mind’ 
had proved its superiority in this 
at least—that it enabled its 
possessor to disappear in the very 
nick of time, and to leave no 
trace nor tiding of his where- 
abouts. 

Another twelve hours and he 
would have been under surveil- 
lance; now it was about as useful 
looking for him as for a needle in 
a truss of hay. 

If he had stayed he could not 
have proved a source of profit to 
any one, and he might have been 
a cause of inconvenience to many. 
The lawyers made a great fuss 
about his disappearance; but they 
managed to run up plenty of costs, 
as they always do, no matter who 
goes or who stays, who wins or 
who loses. There was nothing 
for the creditors; but then, all 
the same, there would have been 
nothing had they sent him into 
penal servitude. It was very 
hard for his wife to encounter 
such a storm as ensued all alone ; 
but her husband could not have 
stood beside her when in Millbank, 
and in Millbank most assuredly he 
would have found himself had he 
waited to stand his trial. 

It was whispered that some of 
those who talked most loudly of 
his ‘cowardice’ in running away 
from ‘ the consequences of his own 
acts’ and ‘leaving them to bear 
the burden of his misdeeds’ were 
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secretly rejoiced over his disap- 
ce. 

The shoulders of the absent are 
broad, and many a fraud was laid 
upon those of Mr. Seaton that 
others must have shared had he 
‘remained at his post’ and faced 
the worst ‘ like a man.’ 

In various parts of the kingdom 
widows and orphans clamoured 
for vengeance ; but they had to 
partake of poverty without that 
condiment, and probably in the 
long run digested their bitter 
meal as well as if he had been 
stood in the public pillory for 
their gratification. 

Not a creature was much the 
worse because of his absence ex- 
cept Mr. Harriman, and with one 
mind therefore the wise public 
decided he was an accomplice, 
the worse criminal perhaps of the 
two. He stuck to his guns, and 
people wondered he was not 
ashamed of himself. He made him- 
self active in endeavouring to trace 
the missing man, and universal 
opinion decided he had been well 
paid to preserve the secret. He 
had lost everything, and proved 
the loss by figures; whereupon 
the wise men of Gotham said, 
‘ Figures could be so manipulated 
as to prove anything,’ and the 
loss, if he sustained any, had been 
made up to him in other ways. 

What a to-do there was fora 
time in Palace Gardens as well as 
in Throgmorton-street ! As nothing 
was in settlement, the trustees in 
bankruptcy and the lawyers work- 
ed their will amongst the goods 
and chattels the great man had 
gathered together. 

That they were somewhat dis- 
appointed by the result of their 
capture goes perhaps without say- 
ing. Persons like Mr. Seaton go 
in more for show than for intrin- 
sic worth. The furniture had 
cost a large amount, it is true; 
but furniture once used is after 

® 


all but second-hand, whereas a 
good picture is value until its 
canvas hangs in tatters, ay, and 
after. 

An old master, however, no 
matter how valuable, would not 
have served Mr. Seaton’s end so 
well as a suite of chairs, sofa, 
and ottoman upholstered in silk. 
He had kept open house in order 
to maintain his credit, and no- 
thing which failed to minister to 
that end could be found in it. 

To decorators, upholsterers, the 
makers of mirrors, the inventors 
of parquet, and the sellers of car- 
pets he had been a liberal patron. 
Turn where he pleased in Holy- 
rood House, which was the modest 
name of the desirable residence 
in Palace Gardens, he could 
scarcely fail to see his own reflection 
in some looking-glass; go where 
he would his eyes were gladden- 
ed with the sight of some entirely 
new effect in ornament. Now he 
wandered through what might 
have been a Moorish interior; 
from that he passed into a book- 
room decorated in the style of the 
Middle Ages. The conservatory 
resembled a square cut out of the 
corridor of the Crystal Palace, 
and the dining-room could only 
be likened to the Egyptian Court 
in the same building. As for the 
drawing-room, it at once combined 
all styles and defied definition of 
any. Its windows opened on to 
a broad terrace, such as is some- 
times presented to view on the 
stage; below that a small and 
pretty garden bordered and shel- 
tered by great elm-trees; beyond 
that an iron railing divided a 
paddock-like enclosure in Ken- 
sington Gardens from the ‘grounds’ 
of Holyrood House; and further 
off still were to be seen the dark 
yews and oaks that are historical 
in the annals of the old comfort- 
able-looking palace where our pre- 
sent Queen was born, and many 
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another king and queen lived and 
died. 

Mrs. Seaton had left Palace 
Gardens long ere the things came 
to be ticketed. Indeed, as she 
went almost immediately after 
the disappearance of her husband, 
strangers going through the house 
said it did not look like s place 
where there had been such a ship- 
wreck, but rather like a mansion 
waiting the return of the family. 

After a time the servants de- 
parted also, making a noise and 
confusion ere they scattered 
abroad, such as bees indulge in 
when they swarm. 

Before their final exodus they 
were much given to feel ‘cold 
shivers’ and to ‘expect to meet 
master sudden.’ His portrait in 
the library ‘upset them,’ and a few 
of his belongings which a house- 
maid turned out ofa drawer in the 
bookcase ‘gave her quite a turn.’ 

When the time for the auction 
arrived the house would have 
been overrun with the curious 
and the indignant had the ruling 
powers not decided to charge five 
shillings each for catalogues, and 
without a catalogue no one was 
admitted to view. Every article 
in the house was arranged and 
lotted; the mirrors were taken 
down from the mantelpieces and 
the curtains from the windows. 
Mr. Seaton himself was propped 
up against a pile of books, and 
surveyed the bidders blandly from 
his costly frame. 

Everything was sold ; from the 
croquet set to the carriage-horses, 
from the oldest saucepan in the 
kitchen to the billiard-table; 
every article was put up, bidded for, 
knocked down, and carted away. 

It was not known who secured 


Mr. Seaton: the competition for 
his presentment was by no means 
80 spirited as that for his person 
had been, but even that went, 
carried off speedily and securely 


in a cab; and finally not a thing 
was left about or on the premises 
save a few broken flower-pots, a 
battered tin kettle no one would 
take at any price, a black cat who 
had certainly not brought her 
late owner any of that good luck 
which is supposed to follow the 
footsteps of the negro portion of 
the feline species, and the fixtures, 
which of course remained in their 
accustomed places. 

The board in front which stated 
the desirable mansion was to be 
sold had been put up long before, 
and all having been done in the 
way of dismantling the place and 
making it look forsaken and for- 
lorn that could be done, the last 
man to remain in the house took 
his departure from it on a melan- 
choly evening towards the end of 
the September of 1866, and left 
the residence in charge of an old 
woman whose profession it was 
to look after family residences, 
and who told a young clerk who 
questioned her upon the subject 
she never felt afraid in a house, 
was it ever so big, ‘ because, sir, 
—lor bless you !—I ain’t worth 
a-murdering.’ 

Holyrood House did not go off 
as easily as its former owner-; on 
the contrary, it hung on hand for 
an unconscionable period. 

Times were bad, though not 
so bad as some of us have since 
known them. Money was scarce, 
as money always is when people 
who own it are afraid of invest- 
ing in any security that can be 
offered. City people perhaps felt 
shy of living where so much 
notoriety had been compassed, 
West-end folks thought possibly 
the sort of celebrity which hung 
about the house was not precisely 
of that description which made it 
quite a desirable residence. 

Anyhow, let the reason be 
what it would, though plenty of 
persons went to view no one re- 
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mained to buy. The moss began 
to grow on the drive, the paint to 
peel from the doors, the windows 
to acquire a more glassy stare, and 
still it remained vacant. 

‘It was not everybody's house.’ 
So the caretaker remarked confi- 
dentially to her friends when they 
came to take tea with her on Sun- 
day afternoons, and walk in the 
evenings up and down the terrace, 
and stroll through the gardens 
which once incipient and quon- 
dam lord mayors and aldermen 
and great financiers, to say nothing 
of such western rank and fashion 
as Mr. Seaton could seduce into 
accepting his invitations, had 
honoured with their presence. 
‘It is not everybody’s house ;’ 
which was a most true observation. 

A worse misfortune, however, 
seemed involved, and it was to 
this perhaps the ancient dame 
referred. Not merely was the 
place not everybody's, but nobody 
wanted it. 

‘Lor’, it might never be let,’ 
she said, and the result seemed 
as though the speaker’s hopes 
were going to prove correct. 

Years passed away, and the 
house remained tenantless. It 
had been put up at the Mart, and 
there was not a bidder; it had 
been upon the books of the auc- 
tioneers till they grew ashamed 
of seeing it there. The trustee 
had almost forgotten such a resi- 
dence was in existence, and if the 
firm of solicitors who held the 
legal portion of ‘Seaton’s estate’ 
in charge had been similarly obli- 
vious, the family mansion might 
have remained vacant until this 
present hour, and ‘The Mystery 
in Palace Gardens’ could never 
have been written. 


CHAPTER IL 
TO LOOK OVER THE HOUSE. 


A Raw ungenial afternoon, the 
empty house in Palace Gardens, the 
only empty house in those Gardens, 
looking more miserable and for- 
lorn than it had ever looked even 
when the snow was upon the 
ground, or a rapid thaw rotting 
the paths of its once trim garden. 
The leaves of the elm-trees drop- 
ping to the earth and making in 
the silence a noise as though they 
were matters of importance. The 
evening shadows beginning to 
draw in, the oaks and yews in 
Kensington Gardens darker than 
usual under the lowering sky, and 
seeming to have grouped them- 
selves closer together so as to 
stand more aloof from the unten- 
anted mansion, a solitary horse 
grazing in the paddock-like piece 
of ground behind the garden of 
Holyrood House, the board which 
stated ‘ This desirable,’ &c., creak- 
ing a little, as if it had rheuma- 
tism and were complaining of such 
long and useless exposure to the 
weather. Not a living soul to be 
seen either up or down the avenue 
leading from Notting Hill-road 
to Kensington High-street ; if any 
one had wanted to see a residence 
at its worst and wretchedest, then 
that person should have asked to 
view Mr. Seaton’s former abode 
in Palace Gardens on the day and 
at the hour in question. 

Mrs, Hemans, the caretaker, 
who had nothing in common with 
another Mrs. Hemans known to 
the lovers of sentimental and 
melancholy poetry, ‘except the 
name,’ as she herself would have 
said, had just ‘ wet her tea’ and set 
it to brew on the falling bars of the 
kitchen range, and commenced 
toasting a herring for a ‘ relish,’ 
when there came a rap at the 
front door, a rap loud and long, 
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which echoed through the empty 
house, and woke echoes in the 
deserted rooms. 

‘There now,’ soliloquised the 
prosaic lady, putting her bloater 
into the oven and so removing 
one temptation out of her cat’s 
path. ‘Isn't that always the way? 
Can I ever sit down to a meal 
comfortable? Who'd ha’ thought 
anybody who could stop in-doors 
a day like this would come out 
house-hunting! Drat’em, I say ; 
drat ’em, whoever they may be.’ 

And thus sociably conversing 
with the only person who never 
disagreed with her opinions, Mrs. 
Hemans d d her rheumatic 
limbs—she, like the board, being 
afflicted with that complaint—up 
into the hall and opened the 
front door. 

On the step there stood two 
persons, an elderly gentleman and 
a middle-aged lady. He spare, 
upright, gray-haired, hard-fea- 
tured ; she inclined to embonpoint, 
dressed plainly (‘dowdily, I call 
it,’ criticised Mrs. Hemans inaudi- 
bly), and with face so concealed 
by a veil tightly drawn over it 
and tied behind her bonnet that 
no one could have told whether 
she was handsome or plain, a 
whilom beauty or a present fright. 

It was the gentleman who 
spoke. 

‘Can we see the house? he 
asked ; ‘ we have not an order, but 
you perhaps know the name of 
this gentleman.’ And he handed 
her a visiting card belonging to 
one of the partners in the firm of 
solicitors who had pocketed many 
six-and-eightpences in the matter 
of Valentine Seaton, a bankrupt. 

Mrs. Hemans took the card 
and courtesied. She laid it, with- 
out glancing at the name or 
address, upon the table in the 
hall where there stood a basket 
quite full of orders to view, visit- 
ing cards, notes requesting care- 


taker to admit bearer, and old 
envelopes and leaves torn out of 
pocket-books, whereon the house- 
hunter or the curious idler had 
written down his own signature 
or any other signature which at 
the moment occurred to him. 

In good truth Mrs. Hemans 
was more than willing to admit 
any one—providing he did not 
come at meal-times—whose ap- 
pearance suggested the donation 
ofashilling. It was not so much 
trouble opening the windows, and 
‘a shilling is a shilling,’ said the 
old crone oracularly. 

At first there had been a hard- 
and-fast line laid down that no 
one should be permitted to view 
who did not bring an order from 
the auctioneers; but that rule had 
been gradually relaxed, and now 
any ‘likely’ person could wander 
at will over the house where Mr. 
Seaton once lived royally. 

‘That is quite enough, sir,’ said 
Mrs. Hemans, closing the door 
behind the latest comers. ‘It is 
getting rather dark, sir, but per- 
haps you will be able to see the 
best of the rooms.’ 

The gentleman answered cour- 
teously enough that he had no 
doubt but they would, and-then 
turning to the lady remarked in 
that stage tone which almost all 
persons who are looking over 
a strange house unconsciously 
assume : 

*‘ Good hall.’ 

The lady did not answer him 
either in a stage tone or in any 
other; instead she walked straight 
across to the glass doors through 
which a pleasant view of Kensing- 
ton Gardens was to be obtained, 
and looked out. 

The gentleman followed her. 

* It is allowed to be a beautiful 
terrace, ma’am,’ said Mrs. Hemans, 
waxing genial. She had quite 
decided these people were not 
intending to take the house, and 
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she grew eloquent concerning its 
beauties accordingly. 

If she had been deaf and dumb 
the lady could not have taken 
less notice of Mrs. Hemans’s remark 
than was the case ; indeed, as the 
caretaker afterwards said, ‘If he 
had not talked there would scarce 
have been a word spoken.’ He 
was affable enough; though grave 
looking and serious in manner, 
he had, so Mrs. Hemans declared, 
‘a pleasant way with him, and 
was a gentleman anybody might 
have took to.’ 

As for the lady, she was ‘’igh 
and ’aughty,’ if Mrs. Hemans had 
ever seen a lady who was ‘’igh 
and ’aughty; she flounced here 
and she flounced there, and she 
swept out on the terrace and back 
into the conservatory, and said, 

‘How many do you suppose 
these rooms would hold, Sir John? 

Sir John! Mrs, Hemans con- 
fessed afterwards she was aston- 
ished. Sirs coming on foot just 
like beggars in the street and 
ladies in old gowns and heads 
tied up as if they had toothache ! 

They ascended the principal 
staircase and looked into the bed- 
rooms, and they proceeded to the 
next story and examined it. My 
lady asked about the stables, and 
Sir John made inquiries concern- 
ing the kitchens. My lady wan- 
ted to know if there was a private 
entrance into Kensington Gardens, 
and Sir John went out to look at 
the small hot-house in the further 
corner next the paddock. 

‘The place is not grand enough 
for her,’ thought Mrs. Hemans, 
watching the lady as she swept 
once more over the ground-floor 
apartments and marvelled discon- 
tentedly why they were so few. 
‘I wonder what she wants—Buck- 
ingham Palace likely.’ 

Sir John went down into the 
basement, but my lady said she 
did not want to see the kitchens. 


‘ J sha’n’t have to live in them,’ 
she added, with a toss of her head ; 
and she passed through one of the 
long French windows that opened 
on to the terrace, and walked up 
and down there, up and down, 
while Mrs. Hemans showed Sir 
Jolm the lower portion of the 
house. 

Often Mrs. Hemans declared 
afterwards she could not get the 
thought of the lady off her mind. 

*‘There—I never did see any- 
thing so ghostly-like as she looked 
out there walking past the win- 
dows in the twilight, herself ap- 
pearing black from head to foot, 
and the veil tied down on her 
face like a mask. I had not abit 
of appetite for my tea, which was 
brewed as black as ink. I was 
glad when I shut the door behind 
them, though the gentleman he 
did give me half-a-crown. She did 
not give anything; not even 
** Good afternoon.”’ 

The days came and the days 
went; a few persons straggled in 
to view the desirable residence, 
but my lady did not reappear, and 
Mrs. Hemans had quite decided 
she as good as held a lease of the 
house for another five years, when 
one bright morning in December 
Sir John, accompanied by a bright 
pretty-looking young girl, knocked 
at the door, and asked if he might 
go through the rooms again. 

‘You need not come with us,’ 
he said to Mrs. Hemans. ‘I can 
find my way quite well, thank 

ou.’ 

The girl did not speak, but she 
smiled pleasantly at the old care- 
taker, who went slowly down- 
stairs feeling much exercised in her 
mind. 

‘It has a bad look,’ she thought ; 
* but lor’, nothing may come of it. 
I have known folks come back 
four, five, six times, and never 
take a place after all. If they do 
take it, though, I should like to 
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be told what I am to do, that’s 
what I want to know. I am sure 
I never can feel as much at home 
and as settled anywhere else.’ 

Meanwhile, Sir John and the 
young lady had made a tour of the 
premises, walked round the garden, 
paced the terrace, leant over the 
railings dividing Holyrood House 
from Kensington Gardens, admired 
the conservatory, decided that a 
very good ball might be given in 
the drawing-room, criticised the 
decorations, inspected the library, 
entered all the bed-chambers, and 
ascended slowly from story to 
story, talking as they went. 

On the top floor there was a 
large bedroom, the windows of 
which commanded a fine view 
over Kensington Gardens. One 
of these windows had been opened 
in the morning by Mrs. Hemans 
to let in the crisp air, and the girl 
went over to it, and leaning on 
the sash looked wistfully out upon 
the peaceful landscape. 

‘It is very nice, papa,’ she said, 
as Sir John came close beside her. 
‘It is so still and tranquil. No 
one would imagine we were in the 
middle of London.’ 

‘ Hardly in the middle,’ he an- 
swered. 

* Well, you know what I mean,’ 
she went on; ‘we are really in a 
great town, and yet we might, 
so far as noise is concerned, be a 
hundred miles in the country.’ 

‘I wish we were, Rachel.’ 

‘It is a pity you cannot live 
where you like, papa.’ 

‘I mean to try and like this 
house very much when we come 
to live in it,’ he answered cheer- 
fully. 

‘How do you propose to do 
that ? she asked. 

*I scarcely understand you, 
dear.’ 

* Well, it is a very handsome 
house, I suppose, and there are 
plenty of reception-rooms, and 


everything we can want when we 
invite a crowd of company; but 
I have been looking about every- 
where, and wondering where we 
are to live. Receiving is one 
thing, and living another; and I 
cannot find a snug cosy corner 
anywhere.’ 

* What a funny child you are 

‘Child, indeed!’ she echoed, 
with an affectation of indignation 
that sat prettily upon her. ‘Child! 
I am growing quite an old woman 
—I am out of my teens. I am 
nearly one-and-twenty. If I were 
a great heiress I suppose people 
would be thinking of my coming 
of age. What will you give me, 
papa, on my next birthday ? 

‘I will not tell you till it 
comes,’ he answered. 

‘I know what I wish you 
would give me now,’ she said slyly. 

‘ Have I ever refused you any- 
thing ? he asked, his eyes reflect- 
ing her smile, but his tone earnest 
as it was its wont to be. 

‘ Ah, but it is never too late to 
mend,’ she persisted. 

‘It must be an almost impos- 
sible request I should deny you, 
Rachel,’ he answered ; and there 
was a look on his face which told 
that somewhere he hid away a 
trouble, that behind the ready 
and kindly smile there lay the 
shadow of some bitter sorrow. 

‘It is not at all impossible; 
you can say “ Yes” quite easily.’ 

‘ Let me hear this great petition, 
then, Rachel; what do you want 
me to do? 

‘I want you to give me this 
room for my very own ; I should 
like to have it. I think I could 
live up here, and when you were 
very good you might live here too. 
Will you let me keep it ? 

‘Your mamma, dear, may 
wish—’ he was beginning, but she 
cut across his sentence ruthlessly. 

‘I will give it up instantly if 
she objects, but I do not think 
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she will. I want you to give your 
consent ; you, sir, do you hear? 
for you always make such a fuss 
about my having the best of every- 
thing in the house that I am afraid 
you will be giving me some of 
those dreadful rooms down-stairs. 
I can’t bear having doors opening 
all about me; I like to shut mine 
and feel cosy. See, if you give 
me this room, I will put a huge 
screen, or perhaps two, across, and 
so divide it. I will place my 
easel here, and my work-table 
there, and get a little pianino and 
stand it against the wall, and be 
as snug up here 4s possible, out of 
the way of everybody.’ 

‘ Arrange it just as you like, 
dear,’ he agreed. ‘I should, of 
course, prefer your having more 
suitable apartments, but really, as 
you say, the house is inconvenient 
for living in.’ 

‘If you think so I would not 
take it, papa,’ she exclaimed. 

‘Ido not spend such an amount 
of time at home as to render my 
own tastes and distastes matters 
worth much consideration.’ 

‘ But it will not be always so,’ 
said the girl eagerly. ‘You must 
give up going into that dreadful 
City some day, and then you ought 
to have a nice place somewhere 
away in a pretty part of the 
country.’ 

‘I shall never have a nice place 
in the country,’ he answered de- 
cidedly. 

‘Why not? you know you 
would like it of all things.’ 

‘Perhaps so; but you know, 
Rachel, your mamma would not 
like it at all. I asked her as we 
walked down into Kensington 
High-street after looking over this 
house if she thought she would 
prefer it to Otterbrook Park. I 
really thought of buying that pro- 
perty, and she said,—she did 
not think, she was sure—she 
declared nothing on earth should 


ever induce her voluntarily to live 
out of London. That of course 
settled the matter. 1 shall never 
reopen the question.’ 

He spoke gravely, but not 
bitterly. There was no trace of 
irtitation in his voice, or any evi- 
dence in his manner of regret that 
he had been compelled to forego 
his own wishes. It was just as 
though he had spoken of the choice 
of two roads, either of which he 
was willing to travel, for neither 
of which he had any special pre- 
dilection, and perhaps he did feel 
almost indifferent. 

Looking at him for a moment 
Rachel’s face clouded, and she laid 
her hand gently on his arm as if 
to give some unspoken comfort 
which she felt was needed. 

Involuntarily he seemed to 
shrink from the light touch as 
though it pained him; and per- 
haps the girl felt this, for she drew 
it gently away. 

Instantly he caught it in both 
of his and held it fast. Con- 
sciously he would not have wound- 
ed or slighted that tender heart, 
let his own suffer as it might. 

‘Arrange about the room as 
you please, dear,’ he said with 
business-like composure ; ‘it cer- 
tainly has a pretty look-out. You 
must let me know in good time 
how you would like it furnished, 
that it may be done up nicely for 
you; or will you choose the up- 
holstery for yourself? 

There had been tears in her eyes 
not a minute before, but now she 
broke out laughing. 

‘Do you fancy I am going to 
turn extravagant in my old age? 
she asked; ‘do you think you 
won't have furniture enough on 
your brain without my adding to 
the trouble? No; now you have 
given me the room you must leave 
me to put just what I like in it. 
I couldn’t part with all my old 
friends, I could not really. Except 
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the screen, which I know where 
to get, and the little piano and an 
easy chair for you—a very easy 
chair for you, sir—when you are 
disposed to be lazy and sociable, 
I will have nothing new. When 
you come up here you can forget 
you are in Palace Gardens; we 
can make believe we are back in 
the dear old den -at Islington ; 
that was the nicest house we ever 
had. Do you remember those 
breakneck stairs, and the unex- 
pected steps, and the queer little 
rooms, and the delightful window- 
seats where I read all my fairy 
tales, and the endless cupboards, 
and the twisting twirling passages? 
O papa, why did you ever leave it? 
We shall never get such pears 
and peaches again as grew in that 
garden. And that mulberry tree ! 
It was a sin to forsake such a 
place.’ 

Sir John laughed. 

‘You forget, dear, that it for- 
sook me. It would not have me 
any longer at any price. It is all 
pulled down, and a street cut 
through the garden, and the mul- 
berry-tree fallen under the axe,and 
the pears and peaches grubbed 
up, and a staring new terrace 
built on the ground which the old 
house covered. It was a nice 
house, Rachel, but I am afraid no 
one would think so except two 
such old fogies as we are,’ and he 
stroked her fair young face lov- 
ingly as he uttered those words, 
and drew her hand within his 
arm while he led her from the 
rocm. 

As they descended from floor 
to floor they looked once again 
into the several apartments, and 
walked at length from the boudoir 
on to the terrace. 

‘ We shall have to give a house- 
warming, I suppose,’ said the girl 
thoughtfully as they walked. 

‘I suppose so,’ answered her 
father, and he sighed more deeply, 


perhaps, though not so loudly as 
Mrs. Hemans, who had been 
thinking her thoughts in the 
kitchen, and found that she was 
growing very anxious indeed. 

‘I don’t like the look on it,’ she 
argued ; ‘ they have been here an 
hour and more, and people never 
stop like that if they have not some 
notion of a place. What I want to 
know is, where Iam to go—nothing 
may come of it after all; but still 
they may buy the house. I suppose 
all houses are bought some time, 
though I did think this one would 
never go off. I hoped it would 
stay empty my time, at any rate.’ 

She hovered uneasily about the 
basement staircase and the neigh- 
bourhood of the back hall, and 
hearing the visitors at length pre- 
paring to depart, met them as 
they came in from the terrace. 

‘I beg pardon, sir,’ she said 
apologetically, ‘but would you 
please to leave your card? The 
“gentlemen” always likes to know 
the name of the gentlefolks as call 
to look over the house.’ 

‘ They know mine,’ was the an- 
swer, ‘for I have been to them 
frequently about the matter. How- 
ever, there is my card,’ and he 
gave that and another half-crown 
to the old woman, who felt that 
the worst had come, that already 
the bitterness of death was past. 

The young lady said ‘ good- 
morning,’ and again smiled plea- 
santly upon the caretaker as she 
passed out ; but Mrs. Hemans 
felt incapable of response. 

She tried to answer, but the 
words seemed to stick in her 
throat. She had feared the blow, 
and yet now when it fell it found 
her unprepared. 

‘Been to the gentlemen, has 
he? she thought as she watched 
the pair walk down the carriage- 
sweep together. ‘I suppose it is 
all as good as settled, then. I wish . 
I had told them the first evening 
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about the damp in the house- 
keeper's room, and the rats in the 
larder—but there! I don’t sup- 
pose it would have made a pin of 
difference. What do such as they 
care about damp, or rats, or what 
becomes of such asme? I should 
not have minded so much the first 
four months, but now I have got 
used tothe place, and the place has 
got used to me ;’ and so lamenting 
that her occupancy of about forty 
rooms, only one of which she ever 
used, was drawing to a close, Mrs. 
Hemans shut the hall-door and 
turned back into the empty house. 

She went down into the kitchen 
and stood for a minute in silent 
woe beside the dresser, still uncon- 
sciously holding in her hand the 
card with which the owner appar- 
ent had presented her. All at once 
her eyes fell upon it, and turning 
it over, she read, 


‘Sir Jonn H. Morrat, 
Carlton Hill.’ 


* Well, you do not look much to 
be a Sir John,’ she muttered dis- 
paragingly. ‘I wonder who you 
are and what you are ; but it can- 
not make any difference to me, 
when once I have to leave my 
comfortable home, and go out in- 
to the world.’ 

As the managing partner in the 
firm of auctioneers she vaguely 
styled ‘the gentlemen’ said to 
her when the question of her final 
departure was being settled, 

‘ The fact is, Mrs. Hemans, you 
lived so long in the house, you 
thought you were going to stop in 
it for ever.’ 


CHAPTER III. 
THE NEW TENANT. 


Upon the whole, those who were 
interested in Holyrood House, and 
those who interested themselves 
in the subject, felt well satisfied 
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that the long-vacant residence 
should pass into the possession of 
Sir John Moffat. 

The trustees were pleased, natur- 
ally, to get the purchase money ; 
the solicitors were pleased because 
they were enabled to run up 
another nice little bill of costs ; 
the auctioneers were pleased, for 
they at length received their com- 
mission, so long, to their thinking, 
overdue ; and the creditors were 
pleased, as it seemed possible they 
might get some small share of the 
amount paid in hard cash by Sir 
John. 

As regards other persons—the 
outside world—the multitude who 
had not the slightest occasion to 
busy themselves about the matter, 
they rejoiced exceedingly. Those 
who felt their own hold upon 
prosperity to be eminently inse- 
cure were glad to see one scare- 
crow removed out of their sight. 
To them there had been a terror, 
and yet a fearful fascination, about 
the empty house. It seemed a 
matter for rejoicing, that hence- 
forth the place where such a down- 
fall had been witnessed was to be 
inhabited by a perfectly solvent 
man. 

Concerning Sir John’s position, 
there could be no question. He 
had not made his money by any 
commercial coup d'état, by any 
juggling, or rigging, or finessing. 
It was well known where he came 
from, who he was, where he had 
been born, how he climbed from 
height to height, and grew in 
favour with all those grave and 
notable persons in the City whose 
favour is worth having. 

Scandal had never touched him. 
Envy herself could pick no flaw 
in his character. Of him not a 
man in London could say he was 
gluttonous or a wine-bibber ; those 
who had dealings with his firm 
were unanimous in saying their 
word was their bond, and that 
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they would rather trust John 
Moffat’s yea and nay than another 
person’s solemn oath. 

Generally there is another side 
to such a reputation—one on 
which writers of fiction are some- 
what fond of enlarging; but, in 
this case, the picture might have 
been reversed and the canvas re- 
vealed without compunction and 
without fear. Simply, in him- 
self Sir John Moffat was exactly 
what he appeared to the world— 
an honest honourable gentleman, 
who had made his money fairly 
and hardly, who entertained a 
high idea of the responsibility of 
riches, who believed he should be 
held answerable for all the talents 
intrusted to him, who had a most 
tender conscience and a child-like 
heart, who, when he had done 
wrong, rested not by day, think- 
ing how he might repair his error 
or make atonement for it; who, 
educated the straitest of Cal- 
vinists, and holding sin in the 
most deadly abhorrence, was yet 
merciful even in his thoughts to- 
wards those who went wrong, 
knowing that sometimes the sturdi- 
est soldier may drop out of the 
ranks, the bravest sailor make a 
mistake which shall shipwreck 
the whole of his after life. 

Not to the possession of ‘ City 
influence,’ or to any of those ad- 
ventitious aids which often push a 
very commonplace person up the 
heights of fortune, did Sir John 
owe his worldly success and the 
mage in which his fellows held 
1im, 

That he had done well, and 
that he was regarded with the 
highest esteem, was due entirely 
to the weight and worth of his 
own character. Though he did 
not possess the great modern ad- 
vantage of coming out ofa gutter, 
or rising from the sweeping of 
offices to the ownership of them, 
he had worked very hard indeed 
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at his business. He came to it 
early and left it late ; he did not 
waste either his health or his money 
in the pursuit of pleasure, he did 
not leave to subordinates the 
conduct of transactions requiring 
thoughtand caution. Different from 
Mr. Seaton, all his commercial 
transactions were entered upon 
soberly and carried on quietly. 
His offices were plainly furnished, 
and their appearance was unob- 
trusive. While getting on in the 
world he kept no carriage, or 
riding horse, or expensive bachelor 
establishment. He lived in accus- 
tomed lodgings, and generally 
walked to and from the City; in 
his personal habits he was econo- 
mical, and he had no luxurious or 
glittonous tastes. If he looked for- 
ward in those days to any future, 
which might hold a greater happi- 
ness than his present supplied, it 
was that, at some period, he would 
perhaps be able to purchase a 
small estate in the country, and 
retire there with a competence and 
a pretty wife; but he had then no 
special estate in his mind’s eye, 
was uncertain as to the exact 
amount competence should repre- 
sent, and felt that the pretty wife 
must as yet be considered as 
vague a quantity as the special 
shire in which the house and land 
he meant hereafter to buy were 
situated. 

When at length he did take a 
wife and settle down, both of 
which events happened much 
sooner than he intended, he lived 
even more quietly than before his 
matriage. 

He found, in the then suburb 
of Islington, an old-fashioned red- 
brick house with a fine garden, 
where he located himself and his 
belongings and resided for ten 
years. During the whole of that 
time, it might be said, he saw no 
company, and did not seek to 
make acquaintances. His wife 
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knew a few—a very few people in 
the neighbourhood, and sometimes 
paid a morning call, and some- 
times went out to tea; but of 
visiting, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, the Moffats were guilt- 
less. Each year Mrs. Moffat, the 
children, and the servants went 
off to the sea; sometimes it was 
Lowestoft, sometimes Brighton, 
sometimes Torquay, sometimes 
Margate ; but it was never any of 
the watering-places upon the west 
coast. 

There Mr. Moffat proceeded by 
himself. He had relations in Lan- 
cashire, who could not, Mrs. Mof- 
fat’s few acquaintances thought, 
have approved of his choice, for 
he never took his wife with him 
when he went to see them, and 
never asked them to his house. 
Moreover, he did not take the 
children down for their grand- 
father and grandmother to make 
much of, and he seemed as little 
proud of his handsome sons as a 
parent could well be. 

In the household it was no 
secret that ‘master and missus’ 
had their differences. 

They did not quarrel—at least 
he did not quarrel—but they were 
not of one mind. He went one 
way, she another. She was not 
an easy lady to serve, the servants 
asserted ; and as time went on 
the idea somehow got abroad, fos- 
tered by her own exceeding dis- 
agreeableness, that she had been 
above her husband in rank, and 
only merried him for his money. 

‘She does not care one straw 
about him,’ the domestic detec- 
tives decided. ‘If he were to be 
carried home dead some day, she 
would not shed a tear.’ 

It was perfectly true ; she did 
not care for her husband in the 
very least ; but she possessed the 
negative virtue or active vice— 
which may it best be called !— 
of caring for no one else. 


Of all scandal of that sort the 
house was perfectly clear. What- 
ever the cause of the coolness— 
and a coolness there undoubtedly 
was—it had nothing to do with 
undue fondness for any one, male 
or female, 

Mr. Moffat could leave his home 
and wife with feelings of the most 
perfect security. 

Living a life of such unusual 
retirement, and working hard at a 
business which proved more than 
ordinarily remunerative, Mr. Mof- 
fat found himself eventually not 
merely a rich, but a very rich, 
man ; and when at the death of 
his father he inherited the bulk 
of a large fortune, he could have 
retired altogether from City an- 
xieties upon a handsome income. 

How much he was worth his 
wife did not know, and she might 
never have had an accurate idea 
of his wealth if he had been able 
to renew his lease of the house at 
Islington. 

Not succeeding in this, how- 
ever, it became necessary for him 
to shift his quarters ; and under 
the delusion perhaps that he could 
lead the existence which seemed 
best to please him in one place 
as well as another, pitched his tent 
at Carlton Hill. 

There honours were thrust up- 
on him; there his wife finally 
made up her mind that she was 
the most ill-used woman in the 
whole world; there very plain 
words passed between the pair, 
and the first step into society was 
taken, which drew the husband and 
wife by almost insensible degrees 
into the vortex of fashionable 
life. 

During the time of the distress 
in Lancashire, Mr. Moffat, un- 
known to his wife, had taken a 
prominent and distinguished part 
in alleviating some portion of the 
misery which was then endured 
by the manufacturing population. 
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He put his hand in his own purse 
freely, and money was put freely 
into his hands by others, who 
knew how ably all funds in- 
trusted to him were administered. 
In charity, as in business, he left 
nothing to subordinates he thought 
he could do better himself; and 
while the cotton famine lasted he 
was in Lancashire almost continu- 
ally, travelling there, investigating 
here, finding out cases of bitter 
poverty, helping all those who 
were willing to help themselves, 
pitiful to the weak, sympathetic 
with the strong who stood com- 
pulsorily idle, an assistance to those 
who, while anxious to assist, 
seemed bewildered at the extent 
of the assistance required. 

He was never idle, never tired; 
his resources seemed almost inex- 
haustible, and yet so quiet and so 
modest was he withal, that not 
one of his colleagues but felt some- 
thing ought publicly to be done 
to show that the whole country 
appreciated his efforts. 

Amongst others, a certain noble- 
man, possessed of large political 
influence, was so strongly imbued 
with this feeling, that he worked 
unceasingly to obtain due recogni- 
tion of his services ; and when he 
felt almost certain his request was 
in the way of being complied with, 
mooted the matter to Mr. Moffat, 
then stopping in Lancashire. 

To his astonishment Mr. Moffat 
instantly, and almost peremptorily, 
declined the proffered honour. 

‘ For the little I was permitted 
to accomplish,’ he said, ‘I thought 
of no reward, and I will take none. 
I appreciate your kindness, my 
lord; but the greatest kindness 
you can show so humble an indi- 
vidual as myself is to permit me 
to remain in obscurity.’ 

If he had desired a recognition 
of his services most probably he 
would have been suffered to go to 
his grave without any being pro- 
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posed ; but as matters stood, people 
refused to be satisfied. 

So long as he lived quietly at 
Islington it might have been ima- 
gined his income would not war- 
rant the assumption of any fresh 
dignity, and that he had good 
reasons for refusing the baronetage 
pressed upon him; but once he 
left that retirement, and went even 
so far out into the world as Carlton 
Hill, the world began to realise 
the fact that he was a very rich 
man, who could not, and should 
not, be permitted to please him- 
self. 

‘Live like a hermit—pooh !’ 
said wealthy gentlemen who knew 
him on ’Change, and were aware 
he had gone to a house near 
Regent’s Park. ‘You have re- 
mained buried far too long. Now 
that you are in our neighbourhood 
we shall not permit you to stand 
aloof from all of us; you must 
come and dine. Name an early 
day. Now we cannot take any 
refusal,’ 

But Mr. Moffat did give a re- 
fusal, and successive speakers had 
to take it. He was quite firm. 
He said he never was much of a 
visiting man, and he never could 
become one. Business was quite 
enough change for him; he had 
no aptitude for mixing in general 
society. He was a quiet person, 
who liked quiet ways. 

Repulsed in front, the enemy 
attacked him in flank. Unable 
to conquer Mr. Moffat, the besieg- 
ing party bethought them their 
wives might seduce Mrs. Moffat. 

‘ Unless she is an exception to 
all rules, she must like to go into 
society,’ said the ladies, preparing 
to win victory. 

Mrs. Moffat was an exception 
to almost all rules, nevertheless 
she was fond of visiting. 

‘She would accept their invita- 
tions,’ she said, ‘ willingly, but 
she could not answer for Mr. 
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Moffat ;’ and then; as with one 
voice, the fair temptresses begged 
of her not to trouble herself about 
her husband. 

‘If you come,’ they declared, 
‘he is sure to follow,’ and the 
result proved the justice of their 
argument. Mrs. Moffat came, and 
Mr. Moffat followed; and then 
society was delighted and thought 
it had done a very clever thing, 
and that it had performed a ‘ really 
charitable action when it drew 
those people out of their shell.’ 

* What can Mr. Moffat be think- 
ing about ! the ladies cried. ‘He 
has a daughter growing up, and 
sons getting on, and another 
daughter still; and how can he 
expect the girls to marry or the 
boys to make a figure in the world 
if they never see any one and 
never go anywhere? Mrs. Moffat, 
Iam sure, seems quite rusted with 
the solitary existence she has led. 
She says herself she feels almost 
bewildered when she gets amongst 
a number of guests.’ 

‘I fancy she has been some 
poor great man’s daughter that 
Moffat met when she was quite 
young,’ said one individual, specu- 
lating about the lady, as indeed 
every one did who spoke to her. 
‘Well born and without a six- 
pence most likely, living in utter re- 
tirement, and then Moffat no doubt 
came by with his money-bags. She 
seems to me as if she had never 
been anywhere, or seen anything 
in her life ; but is not she hand- 
some? What must she not have 
been in the way of beauty when 
she was a girl!’ 

Certainly there did seem to be 
a mystery about Mrs. Moffat. 
She never spoke of her early life ; 
never said where she was born, or 
by whom educated ; had never a 
word to say concerning father or 
mother, brother or sister, or the 
friends of her childhood and the 
companions of her girlish days. 


She was not a Londoner—some 
clever questioner extracted so 
much ; but beyond that fact no 
one could get. She might have 
come from some island mentioned 
in no chart, for any information 
that was elicited from her. 

As for trying to pump the 
children, that was worse than use- 
less ; it was irritating ; they knew 
nothing, literally nothing, of their 
mamma's relations and antece- 
dents. No old servant had there 
ever been attached to the family 
to tell them anything of their 
mother’s early days; her beauty ; 
the gentlemen who were crazy for 
love of her; the way their papa 
met her. 

They had never been down to 
any grand place in the country 
which had once belonged to her 
people; they knew nothing of 
any field-marshals, or admirals, 
or bishops, or deans, or lords, 
or celebrated commoners, whose 
names were preserved in the family 
archives, and with whom mamma 
claimed kindred; they had never 
heard anything about their mam- 
ma’s mamma or papa ; they could 
tell nothing, for they knew no- 
thing. If secrecy concerning her 
antecedents were desired by Mrs. 
Moffat she had taken an admir- 
able method to insure it, for 
children no more than grown-up 
people can talk of things concern- 
ing which they are totally igno- 
rant. 

In sober earnest, if Mrs. Moffat 
had appeared in London as sud- 
denly as Mr. Seaton had disap- 
peared from its midst, less could 
not have been known or found 
out as regards her origin. 

That she was not clever or ac- 
complished her visitors soon dis- 
covered ; but they found she had 
a temper which made up for all 
deficiencies of culture and educa- 
tion. A haughty defiant temper, 
that would have swept down, or 
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by, or over any obstacle which 
came in her way ; a restless am- 
bition ; a discontented dissatisfied 
nature ; and a heart colder than 
ice, 

Here were the elements of suf- 
ficient domestic misery, and yet 
the household at Carlton Hill 
could not have been described as 
thoroughly wretched. 

Husband and wife seemed to go 
on their separate ways with as 
little dissension as might be. 

Mr. Moffat did not interfere 
with the conduct of the house, or 
with Mrs. Moffat’s penchant for 
society. He went to the City as 
he had always done. She began 
to visit a great deal, which she 
had never done. The same daily 
governess who was engaged for 
the girls when they lived at Isling- 
ton still continued to teach them 
after the removal to Carlton Hill. 
They had masters, and were well 
taught; and the eldest daughter 
made good use of her opportuni- 
ties, and learned rapidly and well. 

The boys were sent to school, 
and, consequently, if Mrs. Moffat 
had ever recognised the claims of 
domestic duties, she must have 
found them considerably curtailed. 

Literally from morning to night 
she had nothing to do except 
dress, drive, visit, and receive 
visitors. It was a life she took to 
kindly for a time, and compara- 
tive peace reigned in the house- 
hold until that question of the 
baronetage was raised over again, 
and this time, unhappily, in Mrs. 
Moffat’s hearing. 

She had never heard a word 
of it before. Her advice had never 
been asked, her opinion never 
taken. Long, long previously her 
husband had declined the honour, 
and hoped and believed the sub- 
ject could not be revived; but 
friends were officious, and ac- 
quaintances troublesome. 

‘Why should he not be a baro- 
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net? It would be nice, they all 
felt, to call him Sir John, and the 
ball was accordingly set rolling 
again, with the result that, for the 
second time, Mr. Moffat was 
sounded on the subject and found 
to be as firm in his refusal as ever. 

‘But, my good sir, only con- 
sider,’ urged a gentleman, who 
would have undertaken to con- 
vince any one of the error of his 
ways. ‘Think what you are 
throwing away—position, influ- 
ence, distinction. You are not 
merely refusing all these for your- 
self, but you are flinging them 
away out of the reach of your 
children. In the interests of your 
eldest son I doubt greatly whether 
you have a right to decline a title 
so gracefully offered.’ 

* 7 donot doubt at all,’ answered 
Mr. Moffat. ‘I have said before, 
and I can only repeat my words, 
that no inducement you could 
hold out would tempt me to ac- 
cept this offer.’ 

‘ But why? persisted his offici 
ous friend. 

‘Am I bound to give my rea- 
sons? asked Mr. Moffat. 

‘ Well, no ; I won't go so far as 
that, yet still—’ ; 

‘Cannot you see,’ interposed 
another gentleman, ‘that our friend 
is of the opinion of the individual 
who said, when offered a similar 
honour, “May I entreat the king 
to commute the sentence to knight- 
hood, so that the disgrace may 
die with me”? There was another 
Irishman, who, one morning, rode 
forty miles after the knighting 
Lord-Lieutenant to ask him to undo 
the evil he had done in his cups, 
and remove the Sir from before 
his name.’ 

There was an awkward pause. 
Sometimes an anecdote holds 
within its tortuous twists some 
truth which never appears bitter 
till told under special circum- 
stances to some particular man. 
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Mr. Moffat broke the silence. 

*I thank you,’ he said gravely ; 
‘you have exactly expressed my 
feelings, only much better than I 
could have expressed them myself.’ 

‘ You cannot be serious.’ 

‘I am perfectly serious. If I 
were to accepta baronetage I should 
feel it my duty to set aside a large 
portion of all I possessed for the 
benefit of the baronet who should 
come after me, and I do not feel 
inclined to do anything of the 
kind. Amongst many other rea- 
sons that is one for my decision.’ 

‘Do you mean you intend to 
refuse this honour? asked Mrs. 
Moffat breathlessly. 

‘I have already done so, more 
than once,’ he explained. 

‘Then it is a shame,’ she broke 
out. ‘If you have no consider- 
ation for me, you ought to have 
for the children. What has Philip 
done, poor boy, that you snatch 
this chance from him? What 
have I done that you will not 
give me rank and standing when 
the opportunity presents itself.’ 

Mr. Moffat did not answer her 
in words, but he looked at her 
steadily. 

‘I think you have not con- 
sidered the subject in all its bear- 
ings,’ he remarked after an un- 
comfortable pause, and there was 
a significance in his tone, as there 
had been in his glance, which did 
not escape the notice of one man 
at all events who was present. 

‘I wonder what there is wrong 
in the house,’ he marvelled, as he 
strolled down the Edgware-road. 
‘She is not easily stopped when 
once she gets the bit between her 
teeth ; but he pulled her up ina 
second. Nobody would imagine 
Moffat had so firm a hand.’ 

A few days after, some one 
told him ‘ Moffat was going to be 
knighted.’ 

‘He consents to what he con- 
siders the lesser evil,’ said this 


gentleman, laughing. ‘ Queer fel- 
low, isn’t he? 

‘My lady wins,’ thought the 
other. ‘At last she has been 
given and has taken half a loaf 
upon the principle of that being 
better than no bread.’ 

Yes, my lady won; she wanted 
the title and he gave her that; 
when she desired the house in 
Palace Gardens he got her that. 
She had to fight for both a little, 
but the subsequent possession 
seemed sweeter for the struggle. 

‘What can your fancy be for 
living in Palace Gardens ? said Sir 
John wonderingly. 

Over dinner a few days pre- 
viously a member of the firm of 
solicitors who still held the Seaton 
estate in trust had been talking 
about the place, and remarked, 

‘Now that would be just the 
house for you, Sir John, and you 
might have it for an old song. 
If you made anything of an offer 
I know we could accept it.’ 

‘That is an offer you are not 
very likely to receive from me,’ 
answered Sir John; but he reckon- 
ed without his host. 

My lady had her clique of asso- 
ciates, and with one consent they 
all began, when she mentioned 
the place, to sing the praises of 
Palace Gardens. 

‘Dear Lady Moffat ought cer- 
tainly to live there. Sir John 
should be compelled to buy the 
house.’ 

‘Why, such a chance might 
never occur again. Positively, 
my dear, he must be mad—stark 
staring mad even to think of let- 
ting such an opportunity slip 
through his fingers.’ 

‘I know the house perfectly, 
What a place it is! Perfect, my 
dear, simply perfect; the very 
rooms for company ; certainly you 
must go there. I can only say it 
would be wicked of you to-let any 
one else get it; and with your 
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girls growing uptoo! Why, Rachel 
must be over twenty, and she is 
neither married nor engaged.’ 

‘And with all my heart and 
soul I hope she never may be,’ 
said Sir John, when his wife re- 
peated this amongst many other 
utterances to him. 

‘Why should she not? asked 
Lady Moffat, turning upon him 
furiously. ‘There is no reason 
she should be ashamed of her 
father, I suppose? 

Sir John said nothing ; but he 
» looked at her fixedly with the 
look which had before attracted 
the notice of more than one. 

‘Do you mean she has reason 
to be ashamed of me? demanded 
Lady Moffat, answering that look 
with eyes that never sank under 
her hushand’s gaze. 


‘I did not say that,’ he replied. 

‘ Only implied the fact.’ 

‘Take any meaning out of my 
words you prefer,’ he answered 
wearily. 

*O, yes, it is all very well for 
you, she was beginning, when 
he stopped her with a warning 
gesture. 

‘I won't have any more of this. 
I cannot bear it. Do not I suffer 
enough? Have I not suffered 
enough without your adding to 
the torture? If you have no 
memory, I have. If you are devoid 
of conscience, I am not so fortu- 
nate.’ Then instantly he checked 
himself. ‘It was wrong of me to 
say that,’ he went on; ‘I am sorry, 
but you try me—you try me 
sometimes almost more than I can 
bear ’ 








ON THE ARTISTIC TREATMENT OF A SLAP IN 
THE FACE. 


——~—— 


I was very much struck by a lead- 
ing article which appeared in the 
Times many years ago during the 
Second Empire, which showed a 
great deal of political sagacity and 
prescience. At the Paris elections 
the devoted supporters of the 
Empire were defeated by the Op- 
position candidates. ‘ This petted, 
jewelled, marbled, enriched Paris’ 
—so said the Times leader, or in 
some such words—‘ has suddenly 
turned round and struck the Em- 
peror a violent slap in the face.’ 
That slap in the face was the pre- 
cursor of the political volcano 
which broke out some seven years 
later, directly after the catastrophe 
of Sedan. I am afraid that the 
Emperor did not receive that po- 
litical slap in the face very artis- 
tically. Otherwise he might have 
made a better thing out of it. In 
these days such slaps should be 
treated after an artistic fashion. 
Simply to give a return slap may 
be straightforward and vigorous, 
but it is excessively inartistic— 
coarse rough work below criticism. 
When a borough returned a mem- 
ber contrary to the wishes of its 
noble proprietor, that noble pro- 
prietor, in return for that slap in 
the face, declared, what Napoleon 
III. could not declare of Paris, 
that he would cause the grass to 
grow in the streets. He made the 
vow and kept it. He did not, 
however, in the long-run gain 
very much by the notion ; for his 
treatment of that borough was 
made a very strong argument in 
the House of Commons for the 
passing of the Reform Bill. 


A slap in the face is a very 
unpleasant infliction. It makes 
the nerves tingle, the cheeks to 
burn, and the eyes to dance. It 
is a shock to the nervous system 
generally. It is only physically 
administered—judiciously or in- 


judiciously—to very young peo- 


ple. I generally hold out to them 
in terrorem the fate of that unfor- 
tunate young pig who was put to 
death because he had too much 
cheek. It is the cheeky individual, 
the puffed-up person, who seems 
to invite and almost to constrain 
the slap in the face. At the same 
time, we may be quiet and hum- 
ble—only ‘ trust our modest worth,’ 
as the Laureate has it—and yet be 
the recipients of the unmerited 
slap. Certain slaps in the face 
come to mostmen. Some of them 
may not really be intended as 
slaps; we are thin-skinned, and 
in our sensitiveness we take them 
to be such; but after all deduc- 
tions, we witness in ourselves and 
others, aftera metaphorical fashion, 
the administration of very real and 
resounding slaps. Your next-door 
neighbour, with whom you have 
long been on familiar terms, gives 
a party to the principal people of 
the neighbourhood, and he evi- 
dently does not consider you one 
of the principal people, for he 
passes you over. You think that 
your last article was decidedly 
brilliant, and the friendly editor 
slips you a private note, just to 
hint that you are getting prosy. 
You have a slight weakness for 
oratory, and you go to some in- 
stitution of which you think your- 
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self ‘ ornament and guide,’ and you 
make a motion, and are not fortu- 
nate enough to find even a se- 
conder. You have some favourite 
speculation in which you put your 
money, and persuade other people 
to put their money ; but, not re- 
ceiving your last dividend with 
the customary regularity, you call 
at the office : you find the clerks 
gone, the office shut up, and the 
whole speculation vanished into 
thin air. You really think your- 
self good-looking, well made, and 
with a decidedly intellectual ex- 
pression: it is not agreeable to 
find yourself popularly spoken of 
among your friends as the missing 
link between the gorilla and hu- 
man nature. You really think that 
you have established bonds of 
sympathy between yourself and 
Julia; but you find that youd have 
quite mistaken the nature -of her 
feelings, and that your offer is de- 
clined. These are instances—and 
such instances might be indefi- 
nitely multiplied—of slaps in the 
face. 

Some people retain very faith- 
fully the recollection of the slap. 
They store it up carefully in re- 
tentive memory, intending to pay 
it off artistically, sooner or later, 
on the first opportunity that might 
offer. They grin and grimace at 
the time of infliction as if the 
slap were a mere trifle, a graceful 
unimportant trifle, and which in 
point of fact they would rather 
have than otherwise. A member 
of Parliament told me one day 
that he had lost 30,0007. in a 
strike. ‘ But it was a mere trifle,’ 
he said. ‘I did not in reality 
care anything about it.’ But for 
all that he took the most effective 
means he could for starving down 
the strike. A friend of mine was 
good enough to explain to me his 
theory of the artistic treatment of 
a slap in the face. He was a man 
whe told me that he greatly 
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admired the Satanic characteristics 
in Milton : 
‘The unconquerable will 

And study of revenge, immortal hate!’ 
‘I take my slap,’ he said, ‘in the 
most gracious manner. I grin 
and bear it. But I treasure up 
the offence for a dozen or a score 
of years, and when I have the 
opportunity I pay him off with 
compound interest. I am ready 
to murder him or ruin him.’ 
Perfectly shocking, was it not, my 
dear reader, in this uncompro- 
mising heathen? And yet I think 
that owing a man a grudge is 
after all not such an unfrequent 
phenomenon in the world’s moral 
or immoral life. I am told that 
in some great places of business 
there are people who keep a Black 
Book. They set a mark against 
a man’s name. They decline all 
business communications with 
him, and make it a rule to do him 
an ill turn whenever the chance 
offers. Black Books and black 
looks are common enough all the 
world over. ‘QO, that mine adver- 
sary had written a book!’ said Job; 
and when the book is published, 
the unfriendly reviewer, who may 
happen to have a tingling recol- 
lection of a bygone slap in the 
face, is sure to vilipend the writer 
and his book as mere offal of the 
dunghill. I think we sometimes 
hear of critics who have this 
notion of artistically treating a 
slap in the face. And if you 
have shown amana hundred kind- 
nesses, yet if, in a moment of 
possibly deserved irritation, you 
may have lent him a slap in the 
face, he forgets all the kindness, 
and only studies how he may ar- 
tistically revenge the slap. There 
was a very charming writer, Frank 
Smedley, who used to write story- 
books, which are still immense 
favourites with the boy population 
of these realms. He had a cousin, 
to whom he bequeathed his large 
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property, Menella Smedley, one 
of the most kindly and gracious 
natures that I have ever known, 
and a genuine poetess. Smedley 
was a cripple, a defect compen- 
sated by great moral and intellec- 
tual endowments; but it was his 
especial delight to describe ima- 
gimary scenes of great athletic 
power and vigour. Some of his 
scenes are laid at Venice, which I 
think Smedley could never have 
visited, or he would not have de- 
scribed people as driving about in 
their carriages, which in the very 
nature of things could never have 
happened. But he makes his hero 
receive an insult from a noble 
lord, who tosses away his glove 
because the poor tutor had con- 
taminated it by his touch. ‘ A day 
of reckoning.’ A day of reckon- 
ing comes. ‘You will observe, 
my lord, that this is the right- 
hand glove ; and then, putting it 
neatly on, he administers a knock- 
down blow. Of course I feel a 
thrill of British admiration when 
a noble lord is knocked over by a 
mere commoner, only in the nature 
of things it is just possible that 
the commoner might have been 
knocked over by the noble lord. 
At school we used to think it a 
splendid thing that ‘ Lewis Arun- 
del’ had given a real slap in the 
face in exchange for a figurative 
one; but though agreeable to the 
British character for natural bru- 
tality, I am inclined to think in 
maturer years that such reprisals 
are wanting in artistic finish. 
There was a man of the highest 
literary fame who went down to 
live in a suburban neighbourhood. 
Now in social matters a suburban 
neighbourhood is a very awkward 
one. In London your neighbours 
are not those who live in the same 
neighbourhood, but those who live 
in the same clique. In the country 
ties of neighbourhood constitute 
ties of friendship. But these 


suburban neighbourhoods are nei- 
ther the one thing nor the other. 
They are neither town nor country. 
You are not in the way of meeting 
old friends or making new ones. 
No sensible man will go into such 
a locality—as a rule—unless fur- 
nished with one or two good let- 
ters of introduction. The only 
man sure to call upon him is the 
parson, who probably does so with 
an eye to a pew-seat or a sub- 
scription, which may be legitimate 
objects enough in their way. Still 
the stranger in question who took 
up his abode in this locality was 
a very distinguished man in his 
way, whom it would be a distinc- 
tion to know. The grandees of 
the country-side did not know how 
to treat this new importation, and 
on the whole concluded that it 
would be judicious to ignore him. 
He was accordingly ignored, which 
some people would consider a de- 
cided slap in the face. It so hap- 
pened that her gracious Majesty 
came into these regions, and 
honoured the great author with a 
call. The fact spread like wild- 
fire, and now every one of dis- 
tinction hastened to leave their 
cards on the great man. But this 
gentleman had resolved to take 
his slap in the face after an artis- 
tic fashion. He collected all the 
cards, and one day drove about 
returning them, instead of leaving 
his own, at the people’s houses. 
Now I think that there was some- 
thing of an artistic treatment in 
this method of dealing with the 
social slap. It was a rebuke to 
our inherent Philistinism. Most 
of the slaps deliberately dealt out 
all around us are social slaps. I 
know a great lady who has the 
character of being very kind and 
charitable, but who in reality is 
as fond of administering slaps and 
pinches as if she were a Mother 
Brownrigg. She will visit the 
poorest and most degraded, but 
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she will not visit those who are 
just upon the skirts of her own 
gentility. She will not visit the 
untitled squire, whose smaller 
domain infringes on her own, or 
even give a friendly glance to the 
wife of the poor curate or strug- 
gling doctor. Weshould be glad 
to hear of such slaps being artisti- 
cally treated. They probably get 
their deserts, though we may not 
‘be by to see” The best plan is 
to go our way quietly and take no 
notice, thanking Heaven that we 
have not ourselves such ungentle 
souls. When the slap misses its 
aim it often recoils upon the slap- 
per, which in itself is no inartistic 
style of treatment. Moreover, it 
is just possible—if such a suppo- 
sition may be deferentially hinted 
at—that you may have deserved 
this slap in the face. You may 
have got off very cheap with the 
slap, having deserved a severe 
blow. If you do not take heed 
to the slap, you may experience 
the sharper treatment by and by. 
I believe that men often come to 
great grief because they have ne- 
glected light visitations. I have 
seen one or two young fellows get 
slaps in the face in my time, and 
they have generally brought it up- 
on themselves by their ‘ tricks and 
their manners.’ I remember the 
case of a young curate, who, at a 
luncheon, differed rather brusquely 
from the late Bishop Wilberforce. 
‘I perceive, sir,’ said the great 
bishop, ‘ that you have no respect 
for authority.’ The assembled 
curates shuddered at this slap 
administered to one of their order. 
A judge can often administer a 
slap in the face to a young barris- 
ter. If ‘my lud’ only reads a 
newspaper while he is speaking, 
or goes asleep while he is speak- 
ing, that is a slap in the face of a 
negative kind. . But sometimes 
the slap is of a very positive kind. 
There are some judges who are 
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very skilful in snubbing some 
barristers. The influence of the 
Bench over the Bar was never more 
paramount than at the present 
time. Of course the young bar- 
rister will have to take his slap as 
artistically as he can, although he 
may endure much grief of heart 
and grind his teeth inwardly. Yet 
the slap may make him a better 
barrister, and possibly a judge 
himself in good time. A slap in 
the face has a wholesome tendency 
to take the cheek out of a man, 
and bring him to a proper state of 
mind. If we outwardly condole 
we are secretly gratified by the 
administration of such slaps. I 
remember a fellow who imposed 
upon us all by giving the idea 
that he was going to take splendid 
honours, and his ultimate fate was 
that he was ploughed for a simple 
pass. If the dandy who professes 
himself a lady-killer gets rejected, 
or the man who brags of great ac- 
quaintance is openly cut, or the 
man who, metaphorically, is al- 
ways shaking a long purse in 
your face discovers a frightful 
leakage therein, all his dearest 
friends keenly appreciate the in- 
herent satire of that slap in the 
face. The slap will do good where 
any element of goodness is left in 
such people. If young people 
are taught better manners, become 
more civil, tolerant, thoughtful, 
attentive, they will have taken 
their slaps, in the best sense of our 
phrase, in a truly artistic manner. 

Indeed there have been wise 
people who have keenly regretted 
that they have not had slaps in 
the face in the days when such 
slaps might have done them good. 
The classical reader will remember 
the legend of the Ring of Poly- 
crates, told with such honest trust 
by Herodotus, translated so vividly 
by the late Lord Lytton from 
Schiller’s version. Life passed so 
smoothly with the Prince of 
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Samos, Whatever he touched 
prospered. Such unvarying good 
fortune seemed simply monstrous 
in the view of his friend, Amasis 
of Egypt. Amasis thought that 
life ought to be a kind of trellis- 
work, a combination of light and 
shadow. Polycrates, holding such 
reasoning in superstitious rever- 
ence, thought that he would afflict 
his soul; that since nobody would 
give him a slap in the face, he 
must needs slap his own face. But 
the intended slap was destined 
not to come off. <A costly ring 
was thrown into the sea for the 
purpose of ‘ vexing his soul;’ but 
when a splendid fish was opened 
at dinner-time the ring was dis- 
covered. Amasis took this as a 
sign that something dreadful was 
going to happen to Polycrates, 
and fearing that his own feelings 
might be grieved by something 
awful happening to Polycrates 
(he must have had a queer idea of 
friendship) he solemnly renounced 
his acquaintance. In the event 
all sorts of horrid things happened 
to Polycrates. If you accept your 
punishment bravely, and set about 
mending your ways, the lucky 
slap has answered the main legiti- 
mate object of all punishment. 
Then, again, it may be recollected, 
both as compensation and conso- 
lation, that if you have received a 
slap in the face you have also ad- 
ministered a variety of slaps in 
your time. I once declined to 
have anything to do with Pod- 
gers’s manuscripts when he wished 
for their publication. Naturally 
enough, when I wrote something 
of my own, Podgers contrived to 
write a review of it, and spite fur- 
nished him with a certain amount 
of literary vigour. Why, Macau- 
lay was always slapping Croker’s 
face, and Croker was always slap- 
ping, or trying to slap, Macaulay's 
face. Not that he minded. It 
amused Croker, and did not hurt 


Macaulay. We see, in the recent 
correspondence of Macvey Napier, 
how Lord Brougham was con- 
stantly slapping people in the 
face, and how everybody was 
slapping Brougham in the face. 
‘We all go slapping—slapping, 
slapping, slapping,’ might be a 
chorus for ‘ indolent irresponsible 
reviewers’ —at least as far as the 
bygone days of the old Edin- 
burgh Review are concerned. Now, 
we find in the Macvey correspond- 
ence that the great Macaulay 
himself once seriously contemplat- 
ed the possibility of having to go 
out to fight a duel. What would 
his father and mother have 
thought of it, not to mention good 
Hannah More, who brought him 
up in such an eminently judicious 
manner, although the old lady, 
before she died, got very much 
out of humour with ‘Tom,’ and 
spoke with much sharpness to 
him, which he took very quietly, 
like the gentleman he was. A 
duel, owing to a literary quarrel 
between Macaulay and another 
man, would have been a greater 
scandal than the duel between 
Lord Winchelsea and the Duke 
of Wellington. 

Time was when it was thought 
that a slap in the face could only 
be artistically treated on the plan 
of the duello. Such an insult, 
it was supposed, could only be 
washed out by blood. It is, lam 
greatly afraid, a mistake to sup- 
pose that duelling is the dead-and- 
gone custom which it is generally 
assumed to be. Mr. Trollope, in 
one of his novels, makes use of 
the incident as not an unlikely 
one to occur in modern life. If 
remember one day dining at an 
hotel table-d’héte amid the sweet 
scenery of North Wales, and be- 
coming rather intimate with a 
gentleman who sat by me. In the 
course of the evening he told me 
that, some time before, a man had 
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behaved villanously ; that he had 
challenged him; that they had 
gone over to Belgium, and that he 
had shot him dead. It was a 
hideous story, and I tried hard to 
believe that the man was trying 
—but for what reason !—to im- 
pose upon my credulity. The 
narrative seemed real enough, and, 
indeed, there were several circum- 
stances that seemed to confirm it. 
It is not necessary to go into any 
argument on the subject, but at 
the same time the total irra- 
tionality of the duel entirely 
deprives it of being an artistic 
mode of receiving a slap in the 
face. It is quite possible that the 
injured person may be winged or 
killed. Indeed, I have a theory 
that the history of duelling would 
show that the injured person is 
oftener winged or killed than not. 
I cannot admit that the sword or 
pistol would furnish artistic treat- 
ment for a slap in the face. 

That slightly comic idea of Poly- 
crates, that since nobody else would 
slap his face he would slap his own 
face, is one hardly likely to take 
hold ofthe British mind. In the 
fourteenth century there was an 
Order of Flagellants, who used to 
slap their own faces and one 
another’s faces with great vigour, 
and adopted every variety of the 
use of the lash. There were long 
processions of penitents, who 
would sometimes march through 
the streets of towns, and some- 
times with torches and banners 
would penetrate into midnight 
solitudes of mountain and forest, 
scourging all round unmercifully. 
A great enthusiasm was created in 
their behalf on the Continent, and 
a band of Flagellants came over to 
England to find disciples. The 
good folk of London, however, 
did not ‘seem to see it.’ It is 
said that they did not make a 
single convert in the whole of 
England. We have a prejudice, 


both nationally and individually, 
to a slap in the face. A friend of 
mine having become very Romish, 
I asked him why he did not carry 
out the entire idea, and macerate 
and mortify himself. ‘No,’ he 
replied; ‘St. Paul was a very 
sensible man, and he spoke of 
cherishing the body and nourish- 
ing it, which is my idea.’ Had 
my friend, however, studied the 
Pauline letters he would have 
seen that St. Paul makes use of 
a very curious word, which sig- 
nifies bruising oneself under the 
eye, and so lays down the rule 
that a man may be so justly angry 
with himself that he may slap his 
own face. 

I remember one day having a 
discussion with a friend on the 
artistic way of treating a slap in 
the face which is recommended in 
the Good Book. Our Quaker 
brethren take these things very 
literally. Of course they are 
human, after all. ‘Friend, my 
religion forbids me to go to law 
with thee; but if thou dost not 
pay what thou owest, one of the 
ungodly, whom they call my soli- 
citor, will assuredly put thee in 
prison.” The text-book of this 
worthy sect, Barclay’s Apology 
for the Quakers, which at the pre- 
sent day would be called decided- 
ly Broad Church, is a very noble 
work. If King Charles II. ever 
read Barclay’s dedication of the 
book to him, his ears must 
have tingled as with very 
decided slaps: ‘He hath often 
faithfully warned thee by His 
servants, since He restored thee 
to thy royal dignity, that thy 
heart might not wax wanton 
against Him, to forget His mer- 
cies and providences towards thee ; 
whereby He might permit thee to 
be soothed up and lulled asleep 
in thy sins by the flattering of 
court parasites, who by their fawn- 
ing are the ruin of many princes. .. 
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Thou hast tasted of prosperity and 
adversity ; thou knowest what it 
is to be banished thy native coun- 
try, to be overruled as well as to 
rule and sit upon the throne ; and 
being oppressed, thou hast reason 
to know how hateful the oppressor 
is both to God and man. If after 
all these warnings and advertise- 
ments thou dost not turn unto the 
Lord with all thy heart, but for- 
get Him who remembered thee in 
thy distress, and give up thyself 
to follow lust and vanity, surely 
great will be thy condemnation.’ 
Begging pardon for this digres- 
sion—if, indeed, such an interest- 
ing quotation needs apology—let 
us go back to the Quaker method 
of treating a slap on the cheek, 
namely, to render the other cheek 
also. My friend, a grave substan- 
tial justice of the peace, was dilat- 
ing on the utter impossibility of 
taking such words literally. ‘Well, 
I don’t know, after all,’ I ventured 
to say, ‘whether the precept might 
not practically work more easily 
than you suppose. If I so far for- 
get myself and you, or if you so 
far forget me and yourself—either 
supposition being equally impos- 
sible—and if one of us was simply 
to look at his old friend and turn 
the other cheek, don’t you think 
this simple act of rebuke, at least 
in the case of men of our standing, 
would really be the best way of 
retaliation? I teally think that it 
would be a very effective plan ; 
and my friend, after a little con- 
sideration, also thought that it 
might possibly be a very effective 
way with himself. I feel sure 
that it would. 

I cannot help thinking what a 
glorious opportunity was lost by 
Germany in not treating gener- 
ously, and, because generously, 
therefore artistically, that huge 
slap in the face that France had 
given her. According to the rights 
of conquest, Germany rightly ex- 
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acted Alsace and Lorraine. But 
if she had only renounced that 
claim—if she had only forgiven 
France, had only shown how firm 
was her grasp upon those pro- 
vinces, and then released them! 
My own impression, when I was 
lately abroad, was, that of the two 
countries, France and Germany, 
France was most likely the hap- 
pier and the better off. How much 
of that immense indemnity has 
gone to the levying of armies and 
the strengthening of fortresses! 
The burden of the taxation be- 
comes most oppressive. In some 
parts of the country there are the 
deepest murmurs of indignation. 
Bismarck has to coquette with 
the Ultramontanes respecting the 
relaxation of the Falk Laws, that 
he may obtain support for his 
fiscal schemes. If Germany had 
restored those provinces, there 
would have been an end of any 
fear of future aggression on the 
side of France. Europe would not 
then be the vast armed camp 
which it is thisday. The permu- 
tations and combinations of policy 
among the great powers would 
not then be regarded with watch- 
ful jealousy, lest Germany should 
lay herself open for the retaliatory 
slap which France is burning to 
render. If Germany had only 
acted artistically, she would have 
been as safe from France a3 the 
public law of Europe has made 
Belgium safe. Europe would have 
regarded her soil as sacred; the 
world would have looked in ad- 
miration upon her. But such 
Utopian conduct was hardly to 
be expected. It would be too 
much for Teutonic nature, too 
much for human nature. 


* Ah, when shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s aim, and universal peace 
Lie like a line of light across the sea, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the 
lands 
Through all the compass of the golden 
year ?’ 
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It will be found by sad experi- 
ence that a part of every life is 
spent litigiously. Just as in a state, 
so in man, the epitome of a state, 
there is always a war department. 
Let-us try and reduce its dimen- 
sions to as narrow limits as we 
can. When we receive that in- 
evitable slap in the face, which is 
sure to come suddenly round 
some corner, let us take it artistic- 
ally. Like Cesar, let us fold our 
toga gracefully around us. I do 
not say that we should not feel 
resentment. We need not be 
like the patient donkey, whose 
meek eye seems to say: ‘ Do not 
kick me ; but if you like to kick 
me, do not kick me so very hard.’ 
I should like my Quaker friends 
to study Bishop Butler’s famous 
sermon on resentment, in that 
noble series which he preached in 
the Rolls Chapel on human nature. 
How the people in the Rolls 
Chapel must have stared, at least 
if they were not too sleepy, when 
Butler preached those immortal 
sermons! He might as well_have 
read the eleventh book of Euclid 
to them. Anger is a divinely 
planted impulse, and we often do 
well to be angry ; only ‘let not 
the sun go down upon your wrath.’ 
If you have contrived to hammer 
your moral nature into anything 
like proper shape, the instinct of 
the moment will teach you how 
to receive it artistically; whether 
it is your melancholy duty to 
punish it—not, mind you, in a per- 
sonal, but in a judicial, spirit—or 
whether you own that you deserve 
it, and resolve to extract some 
safety from that nettle. I know 
that the Athenian orator advised 
the fickle Demos to punish their 
revolted colony according to the 
flush of keen resentment which 
they felt at the first moment of 


the offence, and not according to 
any after-thoughts. But, never- 
theless, I would advise my friends 
not to be in too great a hurry to 
return a Roland for an Oliver. 
Above all, never harbour continu- 
ous resentment in your breast. It 
will lie there as a serpent that 
will poison and bite you much 
more than it will poison and bite 
the offender. 
‘ Some write their wrongs in marble ; he, 
more just, 
Stooped down serene and wrote them in 
the dust,’ 

Sir James Graham once said in 
the House of Commons that he 
had made so many mistakes in 
his life, that he could not be 
hard upon the mistakes of other 
people. Knowing our constant 
liability to error, we should live 
in an atmosphere of forgiveness. 
Let us grasp the hand which was 
once raised to slap, but is now 
offered to us in repentant amity. 
If we want to heap coals of fire 
on our enemy’s head, let us do 
all we can for him. That friendly 
flame will at least warm our own 
breasts, and perchance thaw his 
unnatural coldness into genial 
heat. 

Now I am conscious that I 
have rather played round the 
subject, than have given my 6wn 
prescription respecting the artis- 
tic treatment of the slap. But it 
is really the best way of dealing 
with some kinds of subjects. It 
is the Socratic treatment in the 
Platonic DialoguesofSearch. You 
cannot lay down a rule in all 
cases, but you can lay down the 
principles which may apply more 
or less to all incidents. As Jack 
Bunsby sagely observed, ‘The 
bearings of this observation lays 
in the application of it.’ 

F, A. 
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Tat witty French plague of the priests, Rabelais, 

At Lyons arrived on a fine summer's day, 

With no means, save his wits, left for paying his way. 
Three weeks and a day he’d been journeying homeward, 
Rather under a cloud ; and his back was turned Rome-ward ; 
For he’d found that Rome wasn’t exactly the spot for him: 
His tongue running loose there, the place grew too hot for him. 
So, coming to Lyons by devious routes, 

Somewhat wayworn and thin, like the soles of his boots, 
He went into an inn, with a confident air, 

And gave orders meat, drink, and a bed to prepare. 

Some soup he had first (that he didn’t much care about), 
Then fillet of cod, from the middle or thereabout, 

With sauce apropos ; and (still more to his taste) he, 

For pitce de résistance, had veal and ham pasty. 

These formed his repast, with some wine of the best, 

That sent him in extra good-humour to rest. 

And he slept till the dawn, nor of ‘ ways and means’ dreamt he, 
Though his garments were old and his pockets were empty. 
For the fact is, before he lay down in his bed, 

An idea had been shaping itself in his head ; 

And its fruits in the morning were found in his hat ! 

For, rising while all were asleep but the cat, 

He busied himself putting ashes and mould in 

Two small canvas bags, such as bankers put gold in ; 

Then, closing their mouths, he with double knots tied them, 
And sealed with black wax, and wrote ‘ POISON’ outside them ! 
And, tossing them gaily, they put him in mind 

Of that oft-quoted fruit of the Dead Sea, whose rind, 
Though fair to the sight, when your knife you insert in, 
You find has got nothing but ashes and dirt in. 

But it wasn’t his purpose to sit there and moralise : 

Mere fancies, when you're in a scrape, are but poor allies. 
So at leisure he brushed himself up (for a rule he 

In all things observed was to take matters coolly), 

And, putting the bags (as I’ve already said) 

In his hat on a chair by the side of the bed, 

He to breakfast went down as the clock went 8.30 ; 

And was passed on the stairs by a chambermaid flirty, 
Who, entering his bedroom (third floor, number two), 
Began prying about—as some chambermaids do— 
Irresistibly moved by inquisitive longings 

To turn topsy-turvy a stranger’s belongings ; 

And at sight of the bags (like two eggs in a nest, 

As they lay in the hat), she exclaimed, ‘ O, I’m blest !’ 

(An unpolished expression, it must be confessed ;) 
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For she knew, though with schooling she’d not been much worried, 
That P-O-I-S-O-N spelt something horrid ; 
And on telling her fears to her mistress and master, 
They, with faces so pale they looked like alabaster, 
Sent and begged that the mayor would send somebody there, 
To investigate what they thought wasn’t quite ‘ square.’ 
So he wrote a search-warrant, and signed his name large on't, 
And his clerk, with six tall men-at-arms and a sergeant, 
Despatched to the spot, just to see ‘ what was what ;’ 
For who knew but it might be some murderous plot ? 
The object, meanwhile, of this wonder and dread 
So complacently sat at his food, you'd have said 
That there wasn’t a happier man in ail France ; 
And he smiled as he felt he was looked at askance, 
And whispered about, as a boy in disgrace is; 
Then the ostler peeped in at the door, making faces, 
And Rabelais, up-starting to ask what the knave meant, 
Heard the jingle and tramp of armed men on the pavement. 
But they neither surprised nor the least bit confounded him, 
When straight, at a sign from the host, they surrounded him, 
And marched him up-stairs to his room in the space 
Of time that it takes to say, ‘ Right about face ! 
Then he forestalled their questions by grimly observing 
(With a dangerous look, like Macbeth, played by Irving), 
‘I know all about the two little bags there, 
They are meant for the king and the queen ; so beware ! 
And take me to Court, that his majesty’s ear 
May learn from my lips what will make him look queer! 
Then shall all be made clear, though I’m known to none here.’ 
Now at Court there were people whom Rabelais knew well : 
The priests knew the sting of his pen only too well, 
In the book Pantagruel, so witty and cruel, 
And, in clerical eyes, fit for nothing but fuel. 
It’s a book that’s too rude tv do more than allude to, 
And the Pope (who was gouty, and just in the mood to) 
Anathematised it ; and all who should read it 
Were to come to no good—at least, sv he decreed it. 
But the King, when entreated to mark his displeasure 
Of an author whose writings had shocked beyond measure 
All people who orthodox were and respectable, 
Read the book to the end, and pronounced it ‘ delectable.’ 
And thenceforward, in all escapades and mischances, 
He was sure of a friend in the merry King Francis 
(Who, with Harry the Kighth and the ‘ cream’ of two nations, 
At the ‘ Field of Gold Cloth’ had such jollifications). 
So our hero was put on the steadiest of nags, 
And a man at his side bore the two little bags 
(Little dreaming that they were as guiltless of poison 
As the thick bread-and-butter you feed little boys on) ; 
And no guard watched more closely, with firearms all loaded, 
Than the soldiers who took him to royal Fontainebleau did. 
The rest is soon told, for you’ve probably guessed 
The intent of this somewhat elaborate jest. 
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Rabelais and the Innkeeper. 


King Francis was charmed, when, from Rabelais himself, 
Whom he knew for a clever and mischievous elf, 

He heard how this comedy, feigning the tragic, 

And acted with impudence potent as magic, 

So scared the good host (like the tale of a ghost), 

That the penniless guest had his boiled and his roast, 
And his wine and night’s lodging as snug as could be; 
And got off, without paying a farthing, scot-free ! 

But, alas, that a king’s sense of what's right and honest, 
When the wrong affords plenty of fun, should be non est. 
For, as for King Francis, 'twas nothing but fun to him ; 
And the whimsical culprit had nothing more done to him 
Than the modern fox-hunter who gallops across hedges, 
Or the pantomime clown who steals pantaloon’s sausages. 


Cc. 
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THE ORDEAL BY PAINT; 
@r mp first Bap in the Regiment. 


By tae Avutnor or ‘A Recrmentat Martyr,’ ‘A Reormewrat VALENTING,’ 
* Reoimentat Lirs,’ &c. 
ee nd 


‘ Hees he comes!’ 

* By gad, so he does! Hurrah! 
Some sport to-night.’ 

‘ Looks rather pale, doesn’t he? 

‘Yes, and will want a good 
deal of setting up too.’ 

‘Poor devil! I pity him.’ 

As I was not at all afflicted— 
in that instance I might have 
said blessed—with deafness, these 
were a few of the remarks I could 
not help hearing as I drove up to 
the officers’ mess of the cavalry 
barracks at Colchester, where I 
had come to join the regiment, to 
which I had been gazetted a 
couple of months before. 

Quite unwittingly, 1 had chosen 
a very poor time for presenting 
myself. ‘Mid-day stables’ were 
just over, and almost all the of- 
ficers of the regiment were waiting 
about the verandah till luncheon 
should be ready. They were none 
of them in very amiable tempers; 
for they had just heard in the 
office that a letter had come down 
for them to hold themselves in 
readiness to march to the autumn 
manceuvres at Aldershot, and Al- 
dershot is, as most people know, a 
spotno cavalry officer at all rejoices 
to find himself near, even when 
there are no manceuvres going on. 

Anything more uncomfortable 
than were my feelings that morn- 
ing could not be easily imagined. 
I had never met my regiment be- 
fore. I knew none of the men, 
and I was quite at a loss to know 
to whom I must address myself. 
However, I was compelled to act ; 


and stumbling out of the cab, with 
my heart in my throat and great 
beads of perspiration breaking out 
upon my forehead, I stood for a 
moment while my future comrades 
inspected me, as if I were a polo- 
pony for sale. 

My hesitation lasted but an 
instant. I chose my man, an 
elderly rather good-looking officer, 
with a bald head and well-waxed 
moustache ; so, with a ghastly 
grin, I blurted out, 

‘I’ve come to join.’ 

‘O, have you? said he care- 
lessly, and with an expression of 
intense amusement on his face ! 
‘Your name’s Winter, I suppose? 
O, all right. Come along with 
me, and I'll introduce you to the 
colonel. I think you have not 
met him yet.’ ’ 

* No,’ I answered, beginning to 
feel a little more at my ease. 

‘ Wait a moment; I'll just make 
you acquainted with these fellows 
first.’ 

This terrible ordeal over, I was 
hustled off by my elderly friend 
to be presented to the colonel, 
whom we found sitting in the 
office with his adjutant making 
arrangements for the coming 
manceuvres. 

‘I've brought Mr. Winter to 
see you, sir. He's come to join,’ 
said my guide. 

‘Ah, how are you? said the 
colonel. ‘I’m very glad to see 
you; for we're rather short of 
subalterns, and every addition is 
a great help. Have you got your 
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uniform and that sort of thing? 
I hope you'll like your work. 
Are you fond of riding? 

I answered modestly that I was, 
but I was afraid my experience 
in that line was rather limited. 
As I spoke, a few riding-school 
anecdotes began to crop up in my 
mind ; for, during the two last 
months, every man I had met 
seemed to consider it his duty 
to impress upon me the fact that a 
riding-school is neither more nor 
less than a second Inferno. 

‘ Brought any hunters down 
with you? 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘Umph! A pity! This is a 
fair hunting-district. However, 
those are little additions easily 
made, and I’ve no doubt you'll 
soon fall into the ways of the 
regiment. You'll find your brother- 
officers quite ready to help you in 
anything so far as sport is con- 
cerned.’ 

Of a truth I did ; for as soon 
as it became known that I was 
anxious to buy a hunter, there 
was scarcely an officer in the 
regiment who was not anxious to 
sell me one, ‘perfectly sound, 
and quite good enough to win a 
steeplechase.’ 

My interview with the colonel 
over, I was taken by my elderly 
friend to have lunch. On the 
way to the messroom we met an 
officer, who seemed to me very 
old to be still in the army. 

‘Here’s old Muggins, the rid- 
ing-master,’ said my guide, whom 
I afterwards found was called 
‘the Fossil,’ on account of his 
antique appearance. ‘ Well, Mug- 
gins, this is Mr, Winter, just 
joined.’ 

‘Ho! said Mr. Muggins. ‘Glad 
tosee you. Fond of riding? Hey? 

I returned the same answer 
that I had given to the colonel 
on that subject, and Mr. Muggins 
grinned—a grin which somehow 


reminded me of a cat playing with 
a mouse. 

‘Ho, my boy,’ said he ; ‘don’t 
know much about it, don’t you? 
Well, we'll soon tickle you hup a 
bit. Hey, Moore? 

‘Yes, I daresay ;’ in rather a 
bored tone. ‘Come along, Win- 
ter. Beastly old cad, Muggins !’ 
he burst out, as soon as we were 
out of earshot. ‘ Always sneak- 
ing about and getting the young 
chaps into trouble, except they 
happen to be willing to bribe 
him,’ 

At lunch I was posted next to 
a young subaltern of about six 
months’ service, who, having 
himself just got over the rough 
part of joining, thought it his 
bounden duty to ‘swagger’ over 
me. He was a babyish-looking 
flaxen-haired cornet, with about as 
much hair on his upper lip as you 
might find upon that of a boy of 
twelve. He went—as I very soon 
heard, in spite of my fright—by 
the name of ‘the Boy,’ occasion- 
ally varied by that of ‘ the Brat.’ 

‘Ah, which is your county? 
drawled this youngster, quite 
affecting the old soldier. 

‘Devon,’ said I, trying in 
vain to swallow a lump of cutlet 
which had found its way into 
my mouth; how, I was really 
too much excited to know, for I 
was painfully aware that every 
eye in the room was upon me, 

‘ Ah, any hounds down there? 

*O yes. I think so,’ I stam- 
mered, being in too much of a 
‘funk’ to know, or rather remem- 
ber, whether there were or not. 

‘ Ah,’ said my young cornet ; 
and there our conversation ended, 
and I was thus enabled to hear a 
little of what was going on at the 
other end of the room; for two 
or three fellows, who had finished 
their lunch, had left the table 
and were standing in a group on 
the hearthrug. 
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* I should like to buy that chap 
at my valuation, and sell him at 
his own,’ said one. ‘I’m rather 
hard up, and the profit might 
help me a bit.’ 

‘What a rum way the young 
beggar pronounces his h's ! said a 
second, taking no notice whatever 
of the previous remark. 

‘Ah,’ put in a third, ‘yes, 
poor devil! Probably he’s only 
just learned them.’ 

*Not much to look at, is he? 
said the first one, following up 
his own train of thought. 

It may easily be imagined that 
these remarks did not tend to 
cure my extreme nervousness, 
which was evidently taken for 
‘ swagger.’ 

After I had finished, or pre- 
tended to finish, some lunch, 
during which I managed to cap- 
size a tumbler of beer half into 
my plate and half over the table, 
I was shown my room by the boy 
of tender years, who, being junior, 
was told-off to look after me and 
set me straight a bit. 

My room proved to be about 
thirteen feet square by eleven 
high, and there I found two men 
busily engaged in unpacking my 
furniture, which had been sent 
down from town the day before. 

Amongst a great number of 
deficiencies I found I had for- 
gotten to buy sheets for my bed ; 
but, luckily, one of the men, who 
was servant to another officer, 
managed to borrow a pair for me 
until [ could get some sent up 
from the town. 

In the course of an hour or two 
my room was put into something 
like order ; and just as the men 
were leaving, I asked how my 
luggage had got there, and who 
had paid for my cab. They told 
me that they had done so, having 
rescued my boxes from a lot of 
young officers, anxious, I daresay, 
to discover where I had bought 


my uniform, belts, boots, and, 
indeed, everything I 

In my gratitude for their 
thoughtfulness I inquired how 
much they had paid the cabman, 
magnanimously intending to dou- 
ble it when I repaid them. The 
price they named, however, en- 
tirely precluded the possibility 
of this ; in fact, it was so large 
that it would, I thought, have 
been sufficient to buy the cab it- 
self, horse, man and all, out and 
out. One of the men informed 
me that he had been ordered to 
look after me, until I had got a 
servant of my own, and that he 
would return at half-past seven to 
dress me for dinner. As there 
was only about an hour to spare, 
I got out some writing-materials 
and wrote a letter to my father. 
Then I lay down upon my new 
bed until half-past seven should 
arrive. 

I think I must have fallen 
asleep, for I remember nothing 
until I heard a loud ‘jar-r-r-r-at’ at 
my door. 

‘Come in!’ I cried. 

‘It’s half-past seven, sir, and 
I’ve brought you some hot water 
and your uniform ; but I can’t find 
no mess- waistcoat, sir.’ 

‘The devil!’ I ejaculated, re- 
membering suddenly that my 
tailor had told me the day before 
that it still required a little press- 
ing, but should be sent down that 
night without fail ; a promise he 
had, of course, taken intinite pains 
not to keep. 

‘ Perhaps I can borrow one for 
you, sir,’ suggested Robinson. 

‘For goodness’ sake, go and try,’ 
I said eagerly. 

He left on the table a letter, 
which I immediately opened and 
found was an invitation from the 
colonel and officers of the regiment 
todine. Not knowing the custom 
of the service, I at once set that 
down as ‘chaff,’ and the idea of 
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answering it never once entered 
my head. 

In about five minutes Robinson 
returned, with a dilapidated arti- 
ele, which I almost failed to recog- 
nise as a cavalry mess-waistcoat. 

‘IT am not going to put that 
thing on !’ Isaid, with much indig- 
nation. 

Robinson, however, assured me 
that, even if I had it, it would be 
useless to wear anything better ; for 
the 400th Foot, who were quar- 
tered on the opposite side of the 
town, were to dine with the"52d 
Dragoons that night, and there 
was sure to be some extra rough 
work going on. 

When my dressing was com- 
plete, I found, as every one does 
on joining, that my uniform did 
not fit as it seemed to do in the 
tailor’s shop. My overalls were 
too loose and baggy, and not high 
enough in the waist. Indeed, it 
was only by strapping them up 
till I thought they would crack 
that I managed to make the top 
of the overalls and the bottom of 
the waistcoat meet at all. The 
borrowed waistcoat, too, was so 
tight and uncomfortable about the 
neck that I thought if I could 
persuade anything more solid than 
soup and champagne to pass down 
my throat that night, I should be 
extremely lucky. 

At last I was ready, and com- 
pelled to betake myself off in 
spite of the utter discomfort I was 
in. It was wonderful how I 
missed the tails of my ordinary 
evening coat; and I went down 
the steps—one could hardly call 
them stairs—and along the veran- 
dah into the anteroom, feeling as 
if I had suddenly been transformed 
into an exceedingly long-legged 
Manx cat. 

Here I found a couple of waiters 
busily handing sherry-and-bitters 
to a room full of officers, some of 
whom, from the difference in their 


uniform must, I knew, belong to 
the 400th. I approached one of 
the latter, in a very deferential 
spirit, and had certainly not said 
a dozen words before he remarked, 
‘Ah, I suppose you've just 
joined ’ 

This was a fact which I was 
most anxious to conceal, and the 
same sort of feeling crept over me 
which I should fancy comes over 
a man suddenly convicted of theft. 
I thought further parley with him 
would be useless, as he would be 
sure to laugh at everything I said, 
so I left him and sat down in a 
corner by myself until dinner was 
announced. 

Being a guest, I was allowed 
to pass in amongst the first few, 
and had the pleasure of sitting 
next Major Silver, a man devoted 
to hunting, and never happy ex- 
cept in the pursuit of that sport 
or when talking of long-runs, 
hunters, and hounds. Now, as I 
wasn't very well versed in that 
line, we bored each other terribly, 
and I was glad when he trans- 
ferred his conversation from me 
to his right-hand neighbour, and 
I was left alone. I was very 
tired with unpacking ; the dinner 
was so long, and the ready ban- 
ter and chaff so bewildering that 
once or twice it was as much as 
I could do to keep myself from 
falling asleep—an achievement 
which, if I had indulged in it, 
would have probably been attend- 
ed by very serious consequences, 
and of which, so long as I re- 
mained in the army, I should 
never have heard the end. 

Happily, however, dinner could 
not last all night, and at eleven 
o'clock the colonel and major, 
with some of the senior 400th 
guests, rose and went into the 
anteroom. I was following them, 
at a very respectful distance, when 
—whirr, squash !|—against the back 
of my head came an over-ripe 
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which sent me flying, as 
I thought for a moment, into 
another world. I turned as 
quickly as I could to see who had 
thrown it, but not a man was 
out of his place, there was not a 
smile upon a single lip. One of 
them, however, asked me to come 
back and have another glass of 
champagne before I went to bed. 
So I returned, and had the plea- 
sure of a glass of wine with a 
man called Burroughes, the senior 
subaltern, and a wild harum- 
scarum sort of fellow, as I after- 
wards found to my cost. 

This glass was followed by 
another and another and another, 
with first one and then another 
member of the mess, and, as the 
order of the night was no ‘ heel- 
taps,’ I began to think that the 
best thing I could do would be 
to slip away and be off to bed. 
So, five minutes afterwards, little 
thinking how eagerly my brother 
officers were awaiting this event, 
and fondly imagining they were 
all too much occupied to take any 
notice of me or my exit, I quietly 
went to bed. In ten minutes I 
was sound asleep ; but how long 
that sleep lasted I cannot say. 
I only know that I had a terrible 
dream, for I thought I had fallen 
into the hyena’s den at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, and then I awoke. 
There was such a yelling and 
shouting and holloaing at the foot 
of my stairs that at first I feared 
there must be a fire or something 
of that sort. I soon discovered 
that the sounds were approaching 
my door with startling rapidity ; 
and then, catching the sound of 
my own name, | knew instinc- 
tively that they were seeking me 
and meant me no 

My first idea wag that the best 
thing I could do would be to 
jump out of bed and slip on a 
smoking-suit or dreasing-gown, and 
pretend I hadn’t been to bed at 
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all; buton consideration I thought 
I would stick to my bed and feign 
sound sleep. I was fool enough 
to imagine that perhaps, if they 
found me asleep, they might go 
away. Poor deluded’ Cornet 
Winter ! 

My heart had given a tremen- 
dous jump when [ first ‘heard 
them ; and as they came nearer 
and nearer, so it got higher and 
higher, until by the time they 
reached my door it was fairly in 
my mouth. 

‘Has he locked the door? I 
heard a voice say. 

‘ Yes, rather.’ 

‘ O, capital P 

What could that mean f « 

‘Go on, somebody.’ 

In two minutes my door gave 
way, and about a dozen officers 
came rolling and tumbling over 
each other into the room. Then 
a Voice, which I recognised as 
Burroughes’s, called out, 

‘ Winter ! 

No reply. 

* Win-ter ? 

This time a little louder. 

Still no answer. 

* Young devil’s shamming ; pull 
him out ? 

Thereupon one or two seized 
the bar at the head of my bed, 
while as many others took hold 
of that at the foot, and they com- 
pletely overturned me on to the 
floor, where I lay quite helpless 
with fright. Two young fellows 
immediately lifted me up, and, in 
spite of my urgent protests, con- 
ducted me down-stairs to the 
anteroom, a prisoner of war, and 
dressed exactly as I had tumbled 
out of bed, with the addition ofa 
pouch-belt and girdle, which they 
put on over my night-shirt to give 
me a martial bearing, as they 
termed it. I found that the ante- 
room table had been completely 
cleared of the newspapers, which” 
were usually scattered upon it, 
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and five chairs had been placed 
round it. In front of each were 
put blue paper, pens, and ink. I 
grew more and more frightened 
when I found I was to be tried 
by court-martial for a great and 
heinous offence committed against 
her Majesty. 

Burroughes did not waste a 
moment in taking his seat at the 
table as president of the court- 
martial, and the other four were 
quickly filled in by junior officers. 
A sixth was appointed prosecutor; 
two were announced as witnesses, 
and three were told-off as a guard, 
one of them being promoted to 
the rank of corporal of the guard 
in charge of the prisoner. 

The charges were then read as 
follows: 1. Conduct prejudicial 
to the maintenance of good order 
and discipline on the part of John 
Strange Winter, cornet of the 
52d Dragoons, in having at Col- 
chester, on the night of the 10th 
of July 18—, gone to bed, whilst 
several guests, officers of another 
regiment, remained in the ante- 
room—it being the duty of John 
Strange Winter, cornet, to enter- 
tain them. 2. Conduct unbecom- 
ing a subaltern in going to bed 
whilst senior officers remained in 
the anteroom. 

I was then placed at the foot 
of the table between my escort, 
one of whom shouldered a pair of 
tongs, and the other a shovel, 
while the corporal of the guard 
was armed with a poker, where- 
with he every now and again gave 
me a dig behind, if I did not 
stand bolt upright at ‘ atten- 
tion.’ 

I was asked if I objected to be 
tried by any of the officers whom 
I saw at the table, and on receiv- 
ing my answer in the negative, the 
oath was read. 

*You shall well and truly try 
and determine the case according 
to the evidence in the matter now 


before you, 80 help you, Jorrocks, 
&e. 


This was taken in due form, 
and with the utmost gravity, 
Handley Cross being, I believe, 
the book used ; and the trial pro- 
ceeded. 

Lieutenant Bates, on being duly 
sworn, stated : 

‘Sir, at Colchester Barracks, 
on the night of the 10th of July 
18—, I saw the prisoner now 
before the court-martial sneak off 
to bed about half-past eleven. 
There were several guests, officers 
of another regiment, still remain- 
ing in the anteroom. I was also 
present when the prisoner was 
arrested in his own room.’ 

Lieutenant Cavasson being duly 
sworn, stated : 

‘Sir, I was in the mess-room 
when the prisoner went to bed. 
There were several captains and 
other senior officers still in the 
room.’ 

This closed the evidence for the 
prosecution and the question was 
put to me, 

‘ Have you anything to urge in 
your defence ? 

I told them in a tremulous voice 
that I really was very tired, that 
I did not dream I was commit- 
ting an outrageous offence, and 
that I wouldn’t do it ayain. 

Then I was conducted out of 
the room whilst the court con- 
sidered its sentence, 

Whilst we were waiting outside 
my guards with the witnesses and 
junior officers amused themselves 
and terrified me by relating pre- 
vious sentences, and wondering 
what Ishould get. It was awfully 
cold waiting about, for, although 
it was midsummer and very hot 
in the day, yet, in the small hours 
of the night, to wait ten minutes 
in a draughty hall with no more 
clothing than a night-shirt and 
a pouch-belt is a very different 
matter. At last we were sum- 
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moned within, and I was led to 
my place at the foot of the table. 
Lieutenant Burroughes broke the 
silence. 

‘John Strange Winter, you 
have been found guilty of two 
very glaring and heinous offences, 
and this court has adjudged that 
you receive two strokes from a 
birch-rod from every member of 
the mess now present. I hope it 
may be a warning to you for the 
future.’ 

This announcement was re- 
ceived by my tormentors with a 
ringing cheer. I was ready to 
sink with fright when I saw the 
birch produced, and rough hands 
were laid upon me. My guard 
with the tongs, although appar- 
ently the roughest of the lot, 
whispered to me to ‘hold my 
jaw and neither struggle nor cry 
out and something in the kindly 
voice told me his advice was good, 
so I took it. 

The castigation was mere child’s 
play, except when it came to Bur- 
roughes’s turn. 

‘Ah, this won't do,’ I heard 
him say ; ‘ we shall have the young 
beggar laughing in his sleeve at 
us. We really must show him 
that there is something like diasci- 
pline in the regiment.’ 

And he certainly did. 

‘Well, come now,’ said that 
stern gentleman, when my punish- 
ment was over, ‘the young one’s 
plucky, at all events.’ 

If my brother officers had ad- 
ministered necessary strictness, I 
certainly could not complain of 
the way in which I was treated 
afterward ; for they carried me off 
into the mess-room, where we 
found a supper of grilled bones, 
devilled kidneys, and so forth, 
spread upon the table. 

When we had eaten and drunken 
I was ordered to mount the brass 
and sing asong. The ‘brass’ was 
@ square piece of that metal form- 


ed by the meeting of the leaves 
of the table ; and a queer figure I 
must have cut in my scanty attire. 
They seemed to think so, for they 
all laughed and cheered heartily. 

I had the sense to know that a 
moment's hesitation would be 
fatal to my popularity, and I 
dashed at once into the first comic 
song that came into my head. It 
was the story of a sailor who got 
cast away upon an island, taken 
prisoner by savages, who appro- 
priated his clothes to themselves, 
finally marrying him to a princess 
of the royal blood. It was re- 
ceived with uproarious applause ; 
but, unfortunately for me, I did not 
get to the end without an interrup- 
tion. I only sang as far as, 

* And there behold me standing, 

A waistcoat for my clothes, 

A hat and boots, striped red and blue, 
And a ring stuck through my nose,’ 
when, to my dismay, I heard a 
voice suggesting that it would 
be all the better if I were dressed 
in character. The idea caught 
like wildfire—two pots of paint 
were produced, whence I know not, 
and in an incredibly short time 
I was daubed from head to foot 
with rings of red and blue paint, 
and again mounted on the brass to 

finish my song. 

At last the revelries were ended, 
and I was permitted to go to my 
room, thoroughly worn out, and 
half stifled by the disgusting smell 
and feeling of the paint. Luckily 
I knew something of art, and had 
a big bottle of turpentine with 
me, which, with the help of a pa- 
lette-knife, brought most of the 
stuff off. 

It was broad daylight ere I 
sought my couch; and when at 
length I fell asleep, it was only 
to dream it all over again, and to 
sing in fancy the chorus of my song, 

‘ Jam-see, jee-mee, jabber jee hoy ! 

see oP 











ON WHIST AS A BUSINESS. 


In a proverb, which is one of the 
household words of the English 
people, we are told that all work 
and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy. In these days of cram 
and competition we all of us may 
do well to bear in mind the truths 
contained in this saying. Torise 
in our profession, to keep our- 
selves before the public, to ob- 
tain the ordinary means of sus- 
tenance, all make us so incessant 
in our efforts and so dangerously 
industrious that often, even if we 
are fortunate enough to grasp the 
laurel-wreath of victory, we have 
to exchange it for the cypress of 
the funereal garland. We are so 
eager, so anxious, so terribly in 
earnest, in our struggles for self- 
advancement, that we allow our- 
selves no time for relaxation and 
repose. We are in business; we 
know the competitors who are pit- 
ted against us, and who are ever 
ready to profit by our negligence 
and over-caution, consequently we 
worry our nervous system to give 
competition no chance ; we begin 
our labours early and end them 
late; we essay to checkmate our 
rivals at every turn ; we plot our 
commercial combinations with the 
most consummate skill, so as not 
to leave a single point in our ope- 
rations for the enemy to obtain 
an advantage; and then jubi- 
lant and triumphant, we lay our 
heads upon our bursting money- 
bags, only for a shattered con- 
stitution, that has for years been 
kept at high pressure, and has 
been sternly denied its necessary 
rest and pleasures, to own itself 
vanquished, and to force ‘us sud- 
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denly to quit the scenes of our 
struggles. We are at the Bar; 
we have had to wait years for our 
practice, and have no intention, 
now that the tide has turnedy of 
not being borne upon its waters 
to fortune; we work as a slave 
at the galleys—in court all day, 
in the House of Commons all 
night, and in the gray of the early 
morning we are seen studying our 
briefs ; then, when dyspepsia has 
claimed us for its own, and our 
liver is as swollen as our brief- 
bag, we stretch forth our hand 
and take hold of the prizes that 
are set before us—how long to 
enjoy them? how soon to re- 
linquish them? We live in the 
days when the survival of the 
fittest is our creed, when success 
or extinction is our motto, and 
how often have we to fall mar- 
tyrs to our faith! Human na- 
ture, like the seashore, or even 
the appetite of an alderman, has 
its limits, and in endeavouring to 
go beyond we are bound to be 
made suffer for our short-sighted 
temerity. If we work we must 
have recreation ; if we waste our 
tissues by intellectual or physical 
labour we must restore the defici- 
ency by pleasure or repose, for all 
work and no play, not only makes 
the typical Jack a dull, but soon 
a defunct, boy. Labour and leisure 
are the laws of our moral being, 
and they are not to be infringed 
with impunity. 

But how are we to obtain re- 
pose or relaxation? Repose is not 
rest when it degenerates into 
ennui ; and relaxation, which’ is 


obtained by disagreeable efforts,« 
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is not pleasure. We may not 
have the requisite means to pro- 
vide the most exhilarating of all 

the cheerful canter, 
the brisk bracing trot, the excite- 
ment of a day with the hounds, 
may be to us unknown joys, and 
as much beyond our reach as dry 
sherry and a winter at Mentone 
are to the parish pauper. Gout, 
theumatism, and confounded old 
age may compel us to eschew 
cricket and lawn-tennis, archery 
and rinking. What are we todo? 
Even if authors were always amus- 
ing or instructive, we cannot ever 
be trying our eyes with reading. 
Music, we know, has charms to 
soothe the savage breast ; but good 
music is not always to be had, 
and even when we are fortunate 
enough to be able to listen to it, 
how often, after a hard day’s 
work, does it result in wrapping 
its tired audience in irreverent 
slumber? We want relaxation 
without the severity of fatigue, 
interest without a baneful excite- 
ment, and amusement without 
depression. Where can you get 
it? I answer, At the whist- 
table. 

Is there a happier period in the 
whole day than when, after a 
comfortable dinner with digestion 
agreeably waiting upon appetite, 
cigar in mouth, we betake eur- 
selves to the fascinating board of 
green cloth; the well-shaded can- 
dles shedding a soft subdued light 
upon the table; the clean cards 
longing to be set free from. their 
Virgin cases; the red and white 
counters standing apart in separate 
groups, like the armies in the 
Wars of the Roses awaiting the 
conflict; the hush of the room, 
the imagination busy with the 
anticipated victories of science 
over luck? There ate many excel- 
lent people who, because gambling 
is associated with cards, strictly 
taboo ‘the devil’s picture-books,’ 


and will not permit them to take 
any part in the pleasures of their 
households. No one who has 
seen the terrible miseries that fol- 
low in the wake of the gambler’s 
career can say that this objection 
is wholly undeserved. It is not 
for me to preach. Like most men 
I have known what it is to watch 
with eager eyes the fall of the 
cards at trente et quarante, to 
hope for the lucky eight or nine 
at baccarat, and to put in an 
appearance at the fascinating 
round games of loo, Napoleon, 
brag, poker, and Newmarket. But 
with age comes experience; and 
when invited by the voice of the 
charmer to depart from the legi- 
timate paths of card-playing, a 
stern and Spartan-like negative is 
my only answer. What! never? 
Well, hardly ever! ' 
But whist is not gambling; it 
is a-game which calls forth some 
of the best faculties of the brain, 
and causes chance to succumb be- 
fore science. A whist-player of the 
first class requires to possess keen 
powers of observation, a clear and 
tenacious memory, the gift of 
quickly drawing inferences, a 
knowledge of varied combina- 
tions, and a shrewdness always 
on the watch for opportunity. It 
is much to be regretted that at 
most of the clubs so fine a game 
should be placed out of the 
reach of many men on account 
of the high points that are played. 
Whist is a study so pleasurable 
in itself that it can entirely dis- 
pense with the pernicious excite- 
ment of the gambler; to play for 
points which may involve a heavy 
pecuniary loss is utterly destruc- 
tive of the beauty of the game; 
instead of a pleasant intellectual 
excitement, it then degenerates 
into anxiety, and is the fruitful 
parent of ill-temper, worry, and a 
feverish state of things utterly at 
variance with the spirit of the 
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game. Men of fortune will always 
be prone to gamble ; yet there is 
nothing to prevent them from 
playing moderately low points, and 
betting amongst each other as 
high as they please. Were they 
to adopt this plan many a man, 
who keenly loves the noble game, 
but who is deterred from cutting 
in from the heavy losses he may 
be led to sustain, would often find 
his way into the card-room, to the 
enjoyment of himself and to the 
detriment of nobody. Half-crown 
points are quite sufficient to create 
excitement, and would not require 
on the part of the social Lazarus 
a large balance to lie idle at his 
banker's to meet a run of bad 
luck. But when it comes to 
crowns and pounds or ten-shilling 
points, and a fiver on the rub, or 
pounds and fives, a few nights of 
misfortune signify the loss of a 
small income. Whist should be 
played for the love of the game, 
and not for the money it may be 
the means of obtaining. 

It has been said that every one 
thinks he can drive, and most 
persons think they can play whist. 
It seems to the uninitiated so 
simple for four people to sit down 
at a table and each to play thir- 
teen cards. ‘These guileless folk 
may be ignorant of the leads, 
they may have never studied the 
pages of Cavendish, they afford 
no information to their partner ; 
yet they seldom, in private life, 
scruple to cut in and spoil a table. 
They look upon whist as they 
look upon a round game—not a 
thing to be studied seriously, be- 
cause with good cards one wins, 
and with bad cards one loses. 
To read up the subject attentively 
seems beneath them ; whist with 
them is a game, not a science. 
How often do we hear men saying, 
‘I am very fond of taking a hand 
at whist, but I can’t be bothered 
about the rules, and all that!’ 
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Why cannot they be bothered? 
What would they think of a man 
who said he was very fond of 
hunting, but who couldn’t be 
bothered about learning to ride; 
or of a man who boated, but 
couldn't be bothered about learn- 
ing to row ; or who played cricket, 
racquets, lawn-tennis, but couldn't 
be bothered to learn the game! 
Why do they play whist week after 
week, yet systematically refuse to 
study the subject? To be a first- 
class whist-player is a gift, and 
few there be who possess it; but 
any one not a born fool can by a 
few weeks’ study so far instruct 
himself in the game as to acquire 
the recognised rules—to know 
what cards to lead, what to play 
second hand, what to return to his 
partner, and how to deal with 
trumps. Whist has its laws like 
mathematics or political economy, 
and a man has no more chance of 
playing a rubber correctly without 
reading them up than he has of 
writing an article on the currency 
without knowing something of 
political economy, or of working 
out a problem without being ac- 
quainted with geometry. To put 
these laws into a simple and read- 
able shape is the object of every 
writer upon whist, but nowhere 
have I come across instructions 
more lucid and more easy to be 
remembered than in the following 
verses, which were copied by me 
as they hung over the mantel- 
piece of a provincial club. Who 
is the author of this clever pro- 
duction I know not, but let me 
render him immortal in the pages 
of London Society: 


‘Tue Game or Waist. 
Ir you the modern game of whist would 
know, 
From *s great principle its precepts 
Treat at own hand as to your partner's 


ined, 
and gia, eet. one alone, but both com- 
bined. 
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Your a ont makes your partner under- 
What is > the chief component of your 


And hence there i is necessity the strong- 


est 
That ~~ Jirst lead be from your suit 
at's longest. 


In this — ace and king, lead king, then 
With king a and queen, king also has first 


With ace. —— knave, lead ace, and 
then the queen ; 

With ace, four small ones, ace should 
first be seen ; 

With queen, rz, ten, you let the queen 


P’ 
In other cases oes the lowest lead. 


Ere you return your friend’s, yeur own 
suit play ; 

But trumps you must return without 
delay. 

When you return your partner’s lead, 
take pains 

To lead him back the best your hand 
contains 

If you =— not more than three at 

rst; 


If you had more, you may return the 
worst. 


But if you hold the master card, you're 
bound 
In most cases to play it second round. 


Whene'er you want a lead, ‘tis seldom 


wrong 

To lead up to the weak, or through the 
strong. 

If second hand, your lowest should be 


played, 
Unless you pa “trump signal” to be 


ma 
Or if you’ on king and queen, or ace and 


kin 
Then one of these will be the proper 
thing. 


Mind well the rules for trumps, you'll 
often need them: 
When =; hold Ave, *tis always right to 


Or if the lead won't come in time to you, 
Then signal to your partner so to do. 


Watch also for your partner’s trump 


, request, 
To which, with less than four, play out 
your best. 


To lead through honours turned up is bad 


play, , 
Unless you want the trump suit cleared 
away. 


When, second hand, a doubtful risk you 
see, 

Don't trump it, if you hold more trumps 

But having three or less, trump fear- 
leadly 
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When weak in trumps yourself, don't 
force your friend, 

But always force the ‘adverse strong 
trump 


For sequences, stern custom has decreed 
The lowest you must play, if you don't 
lead. 


When you discard, weak suit you ought 
to choose, 
For strong ones are too valuable to lose,’ 


From these rules it will be seen 
that whist is a game in which the 
players are always drawing infer- 
ences. If you lead the king, your 
partner knows that you have 
either ace or queen; if second 
hand you put on an unnecessarily 
high card, and afterwards, when 
the same suit is played, let fall a 
low card, your partner knows that 
you are calling for trumps ; if you 
lead trumps early in the game, 
your partner knows that you have 
five, or that you wish trumps out 
in order to bring in certain strong 
suits in your hand; if you take 
the trick with the king, your 
partner knows that you have not 
the queen; if you trump a suit 
first round when second hand, 
your partner knows that you are 
weak in trumps; if you force 
your partner to ruff a suit, he 
concludes that you are strong in 
trumps. Thus the game calls forth 
all our powers of observation and 
calculation, and should be played 
in silence and without any inter- 
rupting agents around. 

There is no game which reveals 
to us more the character of a man 
than whist. There is the man of 
cunning and deep design, who 
will always be in favour of over 
Jinessing, of tricky combinations 
which seldom come off, and whose 
play, if it misleads his opponents, 
is also successful in deceiving his 
partner. There is the timid fear- 
ful man, who plays an essentially 
nervous game; who never leads 
trumps unless he has amazing 
strength ; who plays entirely for 
his own ‘hand ; who is given to 
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putting on his best cards second 
hand for fear he should lose the 
opportunity of ever making them; 
who, if he has a bad hand, is 
always ready to throw down his 
cards, and who never dreams of 
being of service to his partner. 
There is the superstitious man, 
who is a fervent believer in luck ; 
who is always changing his chair 
and calling for new cards when 
fortune is adverse, who objects to 
being looked over, who has faith 
in playing on certain days or in 
certain coats, or in the efficacy of 
some fetish—a pocket-book, a 
pencil,an old coin—which he places 
upon the table to court the fickle 
goddess. There is the emotional 
man, the joy or gravity of whose 
face at once reveals that he holds 
good or bad cards; who is intoxi- 
cated with delight when he wins, 
and as gloomy as a mourner when 
he loses. There is the incessant 
grumbler, who before he even looks 
at his hand growls about ‘hisluack ; 
who wails like a Jeremiah about 
the rubbers he loses ; who is always 
commenting upon the good fortune 
of others; who sighs and groans 
when his partner leads, as ifa tooth 
were being drawn out of his head 
instead of acard out of his hand; 
who appeals to those around for 
sympathy when cruelly treated ; 
and who, even when victorious, 
insults his luck by ironically re- 
marking, ‘ Actually I have won a 
rubber!’ 

Indeed to comment upon the 
moral qualities of the individual 
as exemplified by whist would be 
endless. The game is a great 
test of breeding. Your true gen- 
tleman knows how to win with- 
out exultation, and to lose without 
temper. To take up bad hand 
after bad hand, never to find your 
partner with a suit, or to be the 
victim of a nasty run of ill-luck, 
is certainly not calculated to 
develop the amiable qualities of 
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our erring nature. Yet the well- 
bred player shows by no external 
signs the angry feelings within 
him: calm and quiet in all his 
dealings, he awaits the turn of the 
tide with the patience of the phi- 
losopher and the well-balanced 
temper of one who has learnt the 
value of self-control. With the 
vulgar it is very different: he is 
boisterous in his objurgations 
against fortune; he ‘abuses his 
partner ; he angrily bangs his card 
upon the table; he is hot, noisy, 
and restless, and pays his money 
ungraciously. It is the contrast 
between a silent majestic river 
and a shallow babbling brook. 

I have said that whist is one of 
the most fascinating of amuse- 
ments, but it is not given to every 
one to take it up. No man whose 
temper is ungovernable, who is 
unable to bear defeat, who hates 
losing his money, or who is in- 
tolerant of a partner’s mistakes, 
should become a whist - player. 
Such a person not only renders 
himself ridiculous, but creates 
feuds at the table, and mars the 
pleasure and sociability of the 
game. No one should play unless 
he can afford to lose without 
causing himself anxiety. Nothing 
is more distressing than to win 
from one whom we know can ill 
spare what we deprive him of; 
both the victor and the vanquished 
are made uncomfortable. No one 
should sit down to play who is 
rendered heavy from the little 
side-dishes he loves, not wisely 
but too well, or whose brain is 
clouded by indulgence in the 
choicer vintages. Ah, but if 
whist were only to be played by 
those who are proficient in the 
game, whose tempers are never 
ruffled, whose memory is clear 
and limpid, whose balance permits 
them to stand a bad run of ill-luck, 
and who never complain of the 
tactics of their partner, how per- 
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fectly charming would every rub- 
ber become! In another and a 
better world we may perhaps play 
such whist ; but not, I fear, so long 
as our imperfect human nature 
takes up its abode in this ‘ best 
of all possible’ planets. 

One word as to luck. Whether 
we believe in it or not, there is 
such a thing as luck. We see 
one man for a season persistently 
holding bad cards, losing rubber 
after rubber, and invariably being 
found by his partner with nothing 
in his hand. Nor is such misfor- 
tune due to bad play. As long 
as honours count for what they do 
in the rubber, a first-class player, 
it is calculated, has only the ad- 
vantage of one point in the game 
over an indifferent player. Still, 
in spite of men grumbling about 
their luck, and assuring everybody 
that they invariably lose, take a 
cycle of three years and it will be 
found that luck is very even in its 
operations. I have seen men who 
have lost steadily throughout a 
whole year, yet in the next year 


they have more than recovered 
their losses. I have seen a man 
lose thirteen rubbers running ; 
yet shortly afterwards I saw him 
win every night during a whole 
week. No man who has made 
legitimate whist the occupation of 
his life has ever come to much 
grief. The men who have been 
‘broke’ are those who play for 
points they cannot afford, and who 
have not the funds to stand a 
heavy run of bad luck ; or those 
who, not content with the points, 
bet largely, backing their luck 
when they win, and plunging 
deeper and deeper to regain their 
losses when unfortunate. But 
legitimate whist—that is, whist at 
points that a man can afford to 
lose, and no bets—is the cheapest 
pleasure that can be indulged in. 
It offers one an agreeable rest after 
the day’s labour, a healthy form 
of excitement, and intellectual 
exercise without fatigue. My ad- 
vice to all is that of Talleyrand’s, 
‘Play whist, and you will be spared 
a sorrowful old age.’ 


‘A FACE IN THE SNOW!’ 


—_-—~>— -- 


A s8Now-FLakE fell like a single feather 
Out of the heart of a soft gray cloud ; 

She and the snow-flake passed together 
Into the midst of a passing crowd; 

And I alone, in the winter weather, 
Paused and faltered, and cried aloud : 


*O sweet fair face, that will haunt me ever 
Where have you gone that I may not go? 
As a stream that flows to a far-off river, 
So now my heart to your own will flow ; 
And a tender thought that is yours for ever 
Follows your footsteps to and fro. 
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You know not—would you be glad for knowing? 
You with the face of my lost dead love, 
Sweet as a blossom in Eden growing, 
Fit for the garden of God above ; 
And lit with a heavenly love-light, glowing 
In eyes as tender as eyes of dove ! 


The cloud grows darker, the flakes are falling, 
The gray dusk settles on street and lane ; 

And still I hear but a faint voice calling, 
‘ Follow, O, follow me once again !’ 

And my heart, its bitterest past recalling, 
Faints and shudders with passionate pain. 


The white world gleams, and the dead leaves quiver 
On bare brown branches, on wintry trees ; 

The cold wind flutters with sigh and shiver— 
Ah me! was it ever a summer breeze 

That kissed the breast of a golden river, 
And stole the scents of a hundred leas ? 


O face, sweet face, were you winged with sorrow, 
To bring such memories back to me, 

To make me long for a gladder morrow 
Than ever my sad ‘ to-day’ can be ? 

O face with the hue that the snow-flakes borrow, 
As now they flutter o’er roof and tree ! 


Once more, once more, could we stand together 
As stood we then in the gay bright spring, 

With never a thought of winter weather 
Whispered in touch of wind or wing, 

While breezes flutter, and swallows hover, 
And hearts hold music too sweet to sing ! 


I half forget that the snow is falling, 
My own soul passes to where you are ; 

No hand of doom, with a touch appalling, 
Can sever our love in a land afar. 

I feel your heart to my own heart calling 
Through silver spaces of moon and star! 


* * * > > 


O love, my words are but thoughts unspoken ! 
O, part the cloudrifts and look below ; 
And give me a word or sign in token 
You love me still, who have loved you so, 
As I stand alone with a heart half broken, 
For sake of the face I saw in the snow! 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE LITTLE REBEL. 


Ir was a summer night at Stresa, 
on the Lago Maggiore. The sun 
had gone down behind the Monte 
Motterone, but the eastern hills 
across the lake still lay bathed in 
teflected tints of gold and purple 
and red. Slowly the opaline hues 
faded as the moon rose up over 
the Borromean islands, the white- 
walled palaces and tufted groves 
of oleander and magnolia glitter- 
ing brightly beneath its rays. 
Especially the Isola Bella, her 
rock-cut terrace-gardens and tur- 
rets sharply defined against the 
violet sky, gleamed like a mirage, 
fair, but too fanciful, too delicate 
to be real. 

A scene to set the stocks and the 
stones dreaming ! Even the sober- 
minded Englishman, the wealthy 
owner ofthe villa Rondinelli, one 
of the numerous country-houses 
on the lake, who, with his son, a 
lad of eleven years old, was taking 
his regular evening walk along the 
shore, was so far beguiled by the 
spectacle before him as to lose 
himself for an instant in its con- 
templation. 

He was a man over fifty,—an 
age when the living pleasures of 
hope have mostly been exchang- 
ed for the ghost-pleasures of 
Memory ; and as he stood watching 
the moonshine coquetting with 
the waves, the fish leaping in its 
flashes, the shimmering islets, and 
the darkly-shadowed purple hills, 
his dreams, if he had any, were of 
*the days that are no more’— 
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reminiscences with a charm be- 
yond that of his days present or 
days to come. 

The attention of the boy was 
otherwise absorbed. A little 
crowd, thickening fast, had for 
some while been collecting on the 
shore, where a number of pollard- 
ed acacias stood in a square close 
to the landing-place of the lake 
steamers. 

In*the centre some half-dozen 
men were busy clearing a space, 
roping it round, setting up wooden 
barricades, and raising poles with 
cords and wires stretched across. 
A company of strolling acrobats 
adjusting their usual apparatus. 
Meantime, the whole native popu- 
lation of Stresa, pressing round, 
was watching the mysterious pro- 
cess with rapt interest. 

Mr. Romer was abruptly awaken- 
ed from his reverie by the sounds 
of music. But what music? An 
obstreperous cornet and shrill 
fiddle combining to execute a 
flashy, trashy air of Offenbach’s, 
with liberal drum and trumpet ac- 
companiments! Mr. Romer made 
@ grimace, and was moving away, 
when his son twitched his sleeve, 
and called upon him to look. 

Turning round, the father be- 
held a scene as fantastic as a pic- 
ture of Callot’s. 

The enclosure, a little extem- 
porised open-air circus, was lit up 
by rows of flaming torches set in 
long wooden stands, shedding a 
lurid glare over the foliage of the 
trees, the upturned faces of the 
crowd beneath, and the figure of a 
rope-dancer, suspended about ten 

E 
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or twelve feet from the ground, 
upon whom all eyes were fixed ; 
a stout lady in flimsy pink skirts, 
with paper flowers in her hair, 
who was going through all the 
accustomed feats and gyrations— 
ball-trick, scarf-exercise, and so 
forth. The vivid effect of such a 
picture in such a setting was 
unique. Torchlight by moonlight ; 
the bustling shore and the torpid 
lake ; on the one hand mountains, 
a pure placid sky, and a soft fresh 
breeze ; on the other, rouge, tinsel, 
spangles, the monotonous dance- 
tune, and the faded columbine 
poised on the rope in mid-air. 
The strangeness of the scene 
riveted the Englishman for a 
moment. 

His son was now tugging at his 
arm again, and trying to draw 
him into the ring of spectators, 
exclaiming eagerly, 

‘I say, look—do look at the 
little tiny girl with the fiddle ! 

The ‘ orchestra,’ stationed under 
a tree opposite, numbered four 
performers, two of whom were 
mere children. The leader was a 
small girl of seven or eight years 
old, scantily dressed in quaint 
quasi-Oriental fashion, whose in- 
fantile flourishes and feats of ex- 
ecution on her instrument, and 
particularly the energy with which 
she set to work, elicited repeated 
applause from the laughing crowd. 
Certainly the precocious skill she 
displayed was sufficiently extra- 
ordinary, and even Mr. Romer 
must notice, with passing wonder, 
the nimbleness and flexibility of 
the little thing’s fingers, the cor- 
rectness of her intonation, and her 
spirited attempts at bravura pas- 
sages on a toy violin, probably 
picked up for a few francs at a 
fair. 

Presently the dancer came down 

‘ from the tight-rope, and the music 
ceased. Loud acclamations fol- 
lowed, chiefly directed at the 
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child-fiddler, who was summoned 
by the master of the troupe, and 
sent round to collect pence in the 
tambourine. 

She was not a pretty child. 
That is, not a trace of plump, 
round, fair, rosy prettiness was 
hers. But her well-cast face, thin, 
but not puny, pale, but not sal- 
low, still retained the refinement 
of childhood, the purity of outline 
intact. A very few years and it 
must needs become coarse and 
hardened, like that of her mistress 
the rope-dancer ; but the features, 
as yet, might have belonged to a 
little princess. Only the coun- 
tenance wore a painfully con- 
strained look, unnatural and over- 
grave for a child. 

‘ Poor little thing! what life! 
whata fate!’ muttered Mr. Romer 
compassionately ; but sentiment 
in him was tempered by the re- 
signation of a philosopher com- 
fortably off, and a successful man 
of the world. Unconsciously he 
grasped his son’s hand more firmly 
as he turned away, adding aloud, 
‘Come, Val, we must get home, 
or we shall have our guests ar- 
riving before us.’ 

But first, at an urgent whisper 
from Val, he gave him a large 
silver coin to drop into the tam- 
bourine. Reluctantly the boy 
submitted to be led away. His 
father had company coming that 
night, and Val hated company. 
Besides, he was longing to stay 
and watch that funny little girl 
in the nondescript fancy dress. 

The mountebanks went on with 
their entertainment. Now it was 
the clown, in an orange-coloured 
suitembroidered with black drome- 
daries, who came forward to tickle 
the crowd with stale jokes, bad 
puns, and repartees. Tumblers 
succeeded the clown, performing 
poodles the tumblers, and so on 
through all the dreary fun of 4 
third-rate acrobatic troupe. Mean- 
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while the toy-fiddler kept up the 
same spirited accompaniment on 
the toy-fiddle, with the same un- 
flagging energy and ludicrous 
gravity. 

‘ Cospetto, aclever monkey that " 
remarked one bystander to his 
neighbour. ‘She'll be worth a 
pretty penny to her master one of 
these days.’ 

‘Poor little devil! He looks a 
rough customer. I wager he leads 
those brats a fine life. Well done, 
bambina!’ as the child wound up 
with a pluckily-executed flourish. 
‘Did you hear that? It’s a pro- 
digy ! 

‘She must have been put to it 
in her cradle,’ responded the other. 

‘Eh? Look there! Why, she’s 
going on the rope now, by Jupiter 
—fiddle and all’ and their atten- 
tion redoubled. 

As he spoke, the master of the 
troupe, a most unprepossessing- 
looking human creature, with a 
low forehead, shaggy eyebrows, 
and predatory stamp of counte- 
nance recalling certain animals of 
the baser sort, going up to the 
little girl, gave some peremptory 
order, motioning her forwards, 
and pointing to the rope. 

Instead of obeying, she laid 
down her violin, seated herself on 
the stump of a tree, and folded 
her hands with a look of mute 
obstinate defiance. 

‘Come, quick ; your turn!’ he 
uttered impatiently, in an under- 
tone. 

She did not stir. 

‘Are you deaf? angrily. ‘Up 
with you ! 

‘I sha’n’t,’ she said, in a rebel- 
lious whisper. 

‘Not? he repeated, muttering 
an. oath, but with a look more of 
provocation than surprise. ‘ How 
dare you?’ Why the devil do you 
behave to me like this?’ 

‘Because I’m afraid.’ 

*You little fool, I'll let you 
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know what to be afraid of! he 
retorted savagely, but still speak- 
ing low, so that the crowd who 
witnessed the dialogue never sus- 
pected its amiable purport. ‘ No 
nonsense! What the plague pos- 
sesses you to play this trick on me 
again to-night ? 

‘I'm tired, and I hate it, and I 
won't. You can't make me.’ 

*Can’t 1? He took hold of her 
shoulder roughly. ‘Up with you 
this moment, or I’ 

‘Look here, Baltazar, if you 
don’t let me go, I'll lie down and 
scream.’ 

*O the little viper!’ he hissed 
between his teeth, but relinquish- 
ing his hold; for he knew that 
the child would be as good as her 
word, knew, moreover, ~that— 
as she too was perfectly well 
aware—if she did make an outcry 
the spectators would interfere and 
take hér part. So he swallowed 
his rage and made a hasty sign 
to his wife the rope-dancer, who 
repeated her gymnastic feats to 
the satisfaction of the crowd, none 
of whom noticed how the little 
girl, who had taken up her fiddle 
again, had turned quite white. 

‘Renza, you naughty silly . 
thing whined the small boy 
who stood next her and beat the 
drum, in a plaintive sing-song 
tone. ‘Aren’t you afraid? Don't 
you see he’s in such a passion? 
He’ll kill you.’ 

* Not he,’ said the child firmly ; 
but her hand shook nervously a3 
she fiddled on. ‘Why, he 
wouldn’t dare. He'd get himself 
into trouble.’ 

‘ But why will you never do as 
he bids you?’ 

‘Because I’m afraid to go on 
thet rope; and I hate it, and I 
hate him. He stole me, and has 
no right to make me do as he 
pleases.’ 

Renza’s insubordination to the 
powers that be sheerly frightened 
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the wits out of her comrade, who, 
wiser in his generation, thought 
only of the consequences, the im- 
mediate consequences. Baltazar 
was a brutal violent man, and, as 
such, accustomed to meet with as 
abject submission from his human 
dependents as from his poodles. 
Renza was the single living thing 
in that caravan that ever ventured 
to oppose him. It was not the 
first time ; and Baltazar swore to 
himself it must be the last. 

The performance over, the 
crowd dispersed, and the mounte- 
banks strolled off to a tavern at 
the back of the village to sup- 
per and sleep, carrying with them 
their belongings. The two chil- 
dren, leading a bulldog that was 
harnessed to the drum, a fixture 
on wheels, brought up the rear. 

‘Keep yourselves out of the 
way to-night,’ whispered the 
master’s wife—a good-natured 
woman, who was always kind to 
the children in her way—warn- 
ingly to Renza, as the party col- 
lected in front of the inn. ‘You've 
put him into a fine rage this time, 
I can tell you. Go and sleep, 
you and Lollo. Perhaps, if he 
sees neither of you again to-night, 
he'll have forgotten about it by 
the morning; and, thrusting them 
aside, she contrived to screen them 
as Baltazar lounged up. She 
then followed the rest into the 
inn, leaving the two children out- 
side in the dark, where they 
loitered under the windows of the 
rough eating-room. 

Easy to say, ‘Go and sleep ;’ 
but Renza and Lollo had tasted 
nothing since the early morning, 
and ‘ Qui dort, dine’ was a maxim 
not at all to their mind. 

Renza might have borne it in 
silence, but Lollo, who had not 
the faintest Spartan touch about 
him, overcome presently by the 
tantalising sight and smell of the 
steaming macaroni and polenta 
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within, on which his heart was 
set, began to cry helplessly at the 
situation. He knew better than 
to venture in alone. 

Baltazar, finding Renza not to 
be worked upon by threats or 
their execution, had lately hit on 
the infernal expedient of involv- 
ing her comrade in the conse- 
quences of her disobedience—a 
measure that had met with some 
success, The child was puzzled 
to death. If only Lollo would 
fearlessly have stood by her, re- 
sisted the injustice, and shared 
all hardships sooner than give in! 
as Renza secretly thought that he 
ought, and as she undoubtedly 
would have done in his place. 
But Lollo was no hero, alas! He 
was fond of Renza, but more than 
once had reproached her bitterly 
for bringing down penalties on 
his innocent head by her scrapes. 
Such an outburst threatened her 
now ; she was ravenously hungry 
herself besides ; all helped to em- 
bolden her. 

‘Let us go in,’ she whispered 
suddenly. ‘ Perhaps he won't see 
us; perhaps he has half-forgotten 
already, or means to let me have 
my own way, and not dance.’ 

She took Lollo’s hand, and the 
pair stole in through the doorway. 
The troupe were seated at a long 
wooden table. Baltazar was at 
one end drinking wine. His 
back was towards the children. 
They sidled up to his wife, who, 
trusting it might escape notice in 
the ill-lighted room, responded 
by handing them furtively a slice 
of polenta, with a hasty sign to 
them to flee. 

‘Stop that! snarled the chief, 
who had turned; ‘ I won’t have it.’ 

‘ Eh, what d’ye mean? Aag’t 
they to have supper? she asked, 
feigning surprise, but withdraw 
ing her hand very quickly. 
* Come, there’s no use in starvilg 
them,’ she ventured timidly. 
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‘Just you hold your tongue,’ 
he retorted violently. ‘Do any 
of you think I mean to let a chit 
like that make a fool of me a 
second time? Get out with you 
both,’ to the children. 

He was in a tremendous pas- 
sion; the sight of Renza made 
him mad, but he had sense 
enough left to wish her gone out 
of his reach, lest in his exaspera- 
tion he should forget himself be- 
fore more witnesses than was 
prudent. 

All the troupe were afraid for 
her; but not a man of them had 
a mind to interfere, aware how 
easily opposition from his subor- 
dinates could do away in Baltazar 
with those few qualities that made 
of him a man and not a brute. 

When, to the utter consterna- 
tion of all present, Renza marched 
straight up to the master, saying 
with emphasis, 

‘It is not fair. Lollo has 
done nothing at all, and you have 
no right to be angry with him. 
It is wicked to treat him so, and 
it is of no use; for if you do I 
never, never will give in!’ 

‘The child’s crazy !’ was gasped 
with one accord round the table ; 
and in truth Renza, in her passion 
of indignation and revolt against 
Baltazar’s injustice and oppres- 
sion, was raised to such a frenzy 
of excitement as to forget of what 
her tyrant was capable when 
provoked. 

‘Come here,’ he said. She did 
not stir. He rose, caught hold of 
her hair with his left hand, and 
with his right aimed a cuff that 
would have knocked her down ; 
but the landlord, who was stand- 
ing by and had no liking for such 
&@ scene under his roof, arrested 

is arm, saying promptly, 

‘Let the child alone. I can’t 
we oe sort of thing here.’ 

y, she’s my property; I 
bought her; anda man may do 
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what he likes with his own,’ he 
retorted fiercely. But he let go 
his hold, and pushed her away 
with a short laugh and muttered 
threat of vengeance deferred, 
which Renza, however, did not 
stop to hear. She had fled from 
the room with Lollo, who was 
blessing the holy saints for his 
escape, and also that he had man- 
aged to pick up and carry off a 
large slice of polenta. 

They shared it in the thatched 
loft of a shed that had been as- 
signed them as a sleeping-place. “ 
But Renza found she had lost her 
appetite in her excitement, as 
they sat there on the hay in tae 
moonlight, munching the maize- 
bread and talking in whispers. 

‘ Lollo,’ said Renza, ‘let us get 
ready and make haste. I'm going 
to run away.’ 

‘Not to-night, Renza; only 
not to-night !’ 

Often and often they had talked 
of it, and made up their minds to 
the step. Then, when the mo- 
ment for action came, it was 
always Lollo who hung back. 

‘They are all busy drinking ; 
we sha’n’t be seen or heard; no 
one will tind out we are gone till 
to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Don’t leave me alone, dear 
Renza, and in the dark!’ he 
pleaded miserably. 

‘Why, of course I shall take 
you with me,’ she answered, sur- 
prised. 

‘ But where shall we go? 

‘I don’t know. Where he will 
never find us. Don’t cry, Lollo, 
but come along.’ 

Lollo shook his head. ‘ Ican't, 
Renza; I don’t dare. We shail 
only be found out and brought 
back again, and then Baltazar 
will treat us worse than ever. [ 
don’t know what he mightn’t do 
to me if we ran away. Don't 
talk about it, Renza ; L have been 
punished enough for you already. 
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He was not half so bad to me 
before you came.’ 

Renza was silent, cut to her 
little heart by his reproach. It 
was too bad of Lollo, she thought, 
ungenerous, cowardly, to taunt 
her, as it were, with Baltazar’s 
cruelty. She sat still on the hay, 
her polenta untouched on her lap, 
staring before her at the opening, 
where the moonbeams played on 
the leaves and tendrils of the 
gourd that grew all over the 
shed. 

Lollo, tired out, Jay down, and 
in a few minutes went off to sleep. 
But meantime Renza took her 
resolve. Never before had she 
realised that her comrade could 
desert herthus. It was very self- 
ish of him, she thought. Perhaps 
he would not even miss her ; per- 
haps he would be glad when she 
was gone. She had quite decided 
that go she must, even now that 


it had come to starting off by her- 
self, she knew not whither, in the 


dead of night. Excitement gave 
her nerve for the venture. She 
waited till she heard the little boy 
breathe hard, and then rose sud- 
denly, forgetting in her absorption 
that she had not changed her 
clothes, as she had meant to do, 
but was still in her threadbare 
theatrical finery. 

The moon shone full into 
Lollo’s sleeping face. She stooped 
down and gave it a kiss, then 
turned her back on him, grasping 
her little fiddle in her hand. That 
was her own, and went with her 
of course. Noiselessly she crept 
down the ladder. The bulldog, 
crouched under the drum in a 
corner of the shed below, growled 
lazily, but Renza fed him with the 
remains of her polenta, and quieted 
him with soft childish whispers 
and caresses. All silent in the 
tavern, except in the dining-room, 
where some of the men were 
drinking still, and others lay 
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snoring on the benches. Keepi 

in the shadow of the wall she 
stole off by a narrow stone cause- 
way that led out of the village, 
and brought her quickly into the 


. chestnut woods behind, on the 


heights bordering the lake. 

Once there she flew, like a 
startled bird, along the footpath 
before her, nor slackened her 
speed till forced to stop for 
breath. 

Already she had shot far beyond 
Stresa. That was well. She 
started off again, passed the skirts 
of the next village unmolested. A 
belated peasant in the woods who 
saw her go by, frightened out of 
his life at the strange little white 
figure, shrank back, crossing him- 
self with a shudder and a prayer 
to the Madonna, glad when it 
vanished in the darkness like a 
sprite or a goblin, that no doubt it 
was. 

It was only ten o'clock, but for 
Renza the very witching hour of 
night. 

The courage that had defied 
Baltazar failed her utterly against 
the terrors of her own imagination. 
Lizards rustled in the grass mak- 
ing her shrink and shiver; the 
gnarled branches took unearthly 
shapes, and the moonbeams played 
ugly tricks with the foliage. The 
insane dread of wild animals that 
haunts children tormented her 
now ; those thick black chestnut 
groves were a likely harbour for 
wolves, she thought,—and half 
fancied she saw their gleaming 
eyes,—ready to dart out and spring 
upon her. 

She hugged her fiddle closer, 
clinging to it as fondly as might 
another child to its pet doll. It 
gave her a feeling of protection, of 
companionship, at all events. Her 
skirts were torn to shreds by the 
brambles, her shoes wet through 
with the dew ; but she trudged on 
bravely, urged by her one fixed 
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idea,—to put as great a distance 
as possible that night between 
Baltazar and herself. 

She had run miles, it seemed to 
her. But she was growing tired 
and faint, and presently came to 
a halt, leaning against the wicker- 
gate of the gardens of a villa on 
the edge of the wood, laid out on 
the slopes descending to the lake. 
A garden full of flowering trees 
and sweet-smelling shrubs, inter- 
sected by winding gravel-paths, 
and with a thread of a stream 
running through and forming a 
mimic waterfall over some natural 
rock-work. 

Close by the gate was a rustic 
summer-house, with benches—such 
a nice place to rest in, thought 
Renza. How if she were to curl 
up and go to sleep there for ten 
minutes ? 

She slipped through the gate. 
But already the proposed nap was 
forgotten. From the lower win- 
dows of the villa opposite, a flood 
of light streamed across the gar- 
den. But what rivetted the child 
was the sound of music that had 
eaught her ear. She listened en- 
tranced. Only a piano, a sweet 
voice, and a pretty valse. But it 
was long since Renza had heard 
anything so bewitching as that, 
anything better, indeed, than the 
scraping of her own  violin- 
strings. 

At last she pattered down the 
path towards the windows. 
Screened by a clump of feathery 
Pampas grass, she peepedin. The 
glimpse dazzled her outright. The 
bright silk hangings, the mirrors, 
Venetian glass chandeliers, mar- 
bled cabinets, grand piano, and the 
gay dresses of the ladies of the 
assembly formed so fascinating a 
picture that Renza forgot every- 
thing else, and the next moment 
stood flattening her nose against 
the window. 

The next, the company were 
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startled out of their musical ecsta 
sies by a loud scream from one of 
the ladies present. 

She was a nervous Italian, who 
in answer to the concerned in- 
quiries of the rest could only point 
to the window, where a wild-look- 
ing little face was distinctly visi- 
ble, pressed against the glass. 

It was a spectre, she said. A 
thief, said another. A third, less 
imaginative, remarked that it was 
only a dirty little beggar-girl. 

‘Tell the ragamuffin to sheer 
off,’ said the loud English voice of 
the master of the house, to the 
servant who had been summoned 
to the rescue. 

Here Renza, who was too be- 
wildered to run away, suddenly 
met a pair of honest blue eyes 
peering at her through the glass. : 

‘Papa,’ cried a boyish voice, 
‘why if it isn’t the same little 
girl-fiddler we saw on the beach 
to-night ? 

The British butler stood at the 
door, making signs to Renza to 
decamp, flapping his arms as if at 
intrusive hens and chickens. But 
Val, brusquely opening the win- 
dow, took hold of her hand and 
pulled her in. 

There she stood, with the light 
streaming full upon her, in the 
midst of the assemblage, the 
queerest little figure imaginable 
in her limp and ragged parti- 
coloured tunic, spangled jacket 
and cap, and with her fiddle 
tucked under her arm. 

Everybody was laughing at the 
awkwardness of the English boy. 
But he did not let go her hand, 
and Renza was grasping his tightly 
with instinctive confidence. 

‘ How did you come here, little 
thing ?’ he asked gently, bending 
down to speak to her. 

Renza replied fast and low; 
and Val repeated to the rest: 

‘She's run away. She belongs 
to some strolling players. Her 
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master was cruel to her, and she 
would not stay with him.’ 

‘Is it a true story, I wonder? 
asked the lady who had screamed, 
incredulously. She had not for- 
given Renza the panic she had 
caused her. 

‘Well, she looks thin and 
starved enough,’ observed Mr. 
Romer. ‘ But what possessed her to 
come here, I should like to know ? 

‘She only ran to the window 
to have a look,’ continued her 
champion promptly. ‘She didn’t 
mean to frighten you or to beg, 
and she wants you to let her go. 
That’s what she says.’ 

‘Can she give us a tune on 
that machine? asked a young 
Italian fop, who was regarding 
the child and her plaything cu- 
riously through his eyeglass. 
‘Tell her to play us something, 
and then she may go to the devil 
or wherever she likes.’ 

Renza’s face brightened. She 
supposed they must be angry, and 
was at ber wits’ end how to con- 
ciliate them. So she put her 
fiddle in tune, and without a 
moment's hesitation began to play 
over the air she had just heard 
from the garden, and that still 
haunted her head. 

It was fine fun for the audience. 
The squeaking toy, the gravity 
and earnestness with which the 
child handled it, provoked fits of 
half-suppressed laughter. But 
again Mr. Romer was struck by 
the dexterity displayed, and still 
more by the extreme intelligence 
of her countenance. 

‘ Where did you pick up that 
air, child ? asked one of the ladies, 
as she concluded. 

‘Outside in the garden five 
minutes ago,’ Renza explained. 

* You never heard it before ?” 

*O, never !’ 

‘What a fib ’ laughed the fair 
sceptic, who took a month to get 
@ popular song by heart. 


‘No,’ Mr. Romer interposed, 
‘the valse was composed by our 
friend, Signor Allori here, ex- 
pressly for our féte to-night, and 
is not printed. The child speaks 


the truth.’ 


‘ Wonderful ! was now the cry 
on all sides. Renza, an importu- 
nate beggar-brat but a moment 
before, was suddenly exalted into 
an infant prodigy. The reaction 
was too much for the little thing's 
over-taxed nerves. So long as 
those faces looked askance sus- 
piciously, or laughed at her, the 
instinct of self-defence had held 
her up. But now that they re- 
lented, smiled, and the ladies 
spoke to her in caressing tones 
and patted her cheek, and the 
need for fighting was gone, she 
found herself turning giddy and 
faint, and would have fallen, but 
Mr. Romer supported her with 
his arm. 

‘She’s hungry, I expect,’ he 
said cheerfully. ‘When did you 
have dinner, child ? 

‘I went without. Baltazar, 

the master, made me, because I 
was tired and wouldn’t go on the 
rope.’ 
A storm of boundless indigna- 
tion! ‘Whata monster! Incre- 
dible! Poor dear} little angel! 
How horrible ’ cried the ladies 
in chorus. 

It was the coup de grdce for 
Renza. She was on the point of 
bursting out crying, when Mr. 
Romer broke in, saying kindly, 

‘There, there. Val, take the 
child into the next room and get 
her some supper. Then tell Mari- 
etta to put her to bed somewhere. 
We'll see to-morrow what’s to be 
done with her.’ 

Gravely and carefully the boy 
conducted his charge into the 
supper-room, where the table was 
spread with the ruins of what had 
been a feast. 

The moment she had tasted 
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some morsels she revived, and 
looked up at her protector with 
bright grateful eyes, He was a 
big boy, twice as big as herself, 
more rough in appearance, and 
more gentle and kind in his man- 
ner than any one she had ever 
met. He had a funny round face 
like a full moon, that made her 
want to laugh, but that would be 
rude. He was taciturn and shy, 
and directly he got beyond the 
simplest sentences she could not 
understand more than a word here 
and there of his bad Italian. So 
he contented himself with patron- 
ising her and judiciously selecting 
what he thought would be best 
for her to eat. 

Renza remembered no more, 
Overcome by sleep she could no 
longer hold up her head, and Val, 
feeling extremely manly, carried 
her up-stairs to Marietta. When 
she woke up it was light, and 
she was lying comfortably in bed 
in a strange room, 

She sat up in a maze, There 
was her little fiddle lying on the 
quilt at her feet. Then she recol- 
lected everything. 

‘Baltazar will never find me 
here,’ she thought gladly, and 
went off to sleep again at once. 


CHAPTER IL. 
THE GOLDEN AGE ENDED. 


Mr. Romer was a self-made 
man. Born in the humblest con- 
dition of life, he had made him- 
self very rich by the manufacture 
of soft soap. He still derived his 
large income from the business, 
which, however, he had ceased to 
superintend in person. The death 
of his young wife a few years back 
had told so severely on his health 
and spirits, that, abandoning the 
good principles to which he owed 


his commercial success, he had 
allowed the active management to 
fall into the hands of his partner, 
though still remaining nominal 
head of the firm. 

Again, since the shock of his 
loss, a growing aversion to Eng- 
land and English life led him to 
spend a larger part of each suc- 
cessive year at the villa he had 
purchased in happier times on the 
Lago Maggiore, the favourite resi- 
dence of his wife, and the birth- 
place of his son. 

It had other less sentimental 
attractions for him. Mr. Romer, 
though theoretically proud of his 
low origin, had, in fact, never felt 
comfortable in his position at 
home as a parvenu in the upper 
classes of society. In Italy his 
relations with his neighbours were 
more frank and pleasant. He 
was accepted for what he was— 
a rich, agreeable, hospitable Eng- 
lishman, and, as such, welcome 
to all, not excepting a few de- 
cayed, or at least penurious, noble 
families. Whether Mr. Romer, 
when he was at home, were a 
lineal descendant of the Plantage- 
nets or the son of a drayman was 
no matter to them. Not that 
they ignored class - distinctions. 
But it was enough that they 
should conscientiously observe 
them among their own people; 
and so long as the drayman’s son 
was a foreigner, they did not feel 
as if they were committing them- 
selves to levelling principles by 
associating with him on equal 
terms. 

Mr. Romer’s foible was fine 
art. Much love with little culture 
had now and then led him astray. 
More than once he had been im- 
posed upon by vamped-up old 
masters, spurious old plate and 
china, But even connoisseurs 
make mistakes ; and his patronage 
was at least dictated by honest 
and generous motives. Renza had 
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fallen into good hands. Had she 
been the most unpromising little 
sprig of pauperism alive, he would 
none the less, now she had been 
thrown thus in his way, have 
done something to better her lot. 
As it was, his interest disposed 
him to take some trouble about 
her,—to act patron, if it should 
come to that, in good earnest. 
The next morning her future 
was decided. Mr. Romer himself 
went over to Stresa, saw Baltazar, 
and proposed to take Renza off 
his hands. In consideration of 
the sum offered, her master, 
after much feigned hesitation, 
agreed to sacrifice, not his interest 
only—that was a trifle—but his 
affection for the child, which he 
protested was as great as though 
she were his own. He could shed 
tears, he swore, at the thought of 
parting with her. He did not, 


however, but pocketed the cash 


and went off overjoyed at having 
got rid, and at such a profit, of a 
contumacious pupil, who had cost 
him more trouble during the short 
year her apprenticeship had lasted 
than anything that had ever had 
the misfortune to be under him,and 
of whose training, so as to become 
a useful member of his regiment, 
he was beginning to despair. 

It had, indeed, begun too late. 
Renza, or Laurence Therval, was 
the daughter of a French band- 
master, who earned a precarious 
living as musician-in-chief to the 
obscure town in Dauphiné, where 
Providence had placed and poverty 
forced him to stay. Of her mo- 
ther, an Italian by birth, she had 
no remembrance ; her father had 
been everything to her—nurse, 
parent, tutor, and playfellow— 
throughout her early childhood. 
He taught her music, and the 
violin, on which he himself was 
a fair performer, and made it the 
promise of his life that his little 
girl, of whose genius he had proof 
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and plenty, should enjoy those 
opportunities and win those laurels 
which his straitened circumstances 
had long forbidden him to dream 
of for himself. Those were happy 
years for both, till one memorable 
hard winter came, when most of 
the poor working people in the 
town fell ill, many died, among 
them the bandmaster, and Lau- 
rence was left to the tender mer- 
cies of an old woman who had 
kept Therval’s house. 

The dame grumbled without 
ceasing at the charge; her avari- 
cious soul deeming the slender 
provision, which was all the 
father had been able to make, 
insufficient payment for the 
trouble and expense of rearing 
his orphan child. Not six months 
after his death Laurence had been 
—not stolen, as she imagined— 
but sold to the mountebanks who 
were performing in the neighbour- 
hood. LBaltazar chanced to pass 
as she was playing the violin out 
of doors one holiday afternoon to 
the delight of a troupe of gaping 
schoolfellows. Here was a golden 
mine for him indeed, a treasure- 
trove on which he judged it safe 
to speculate. So he discovered 
her guardian, and went and made 
offers that seemed handsome to 
the old crone, who closed with 
them at once, merely stipulating 
that, as she had a reputation 
amongst her neighbours for piety, 
which might suffer were it known 
how she had apprenticed her 
charge, the transaction should be 
kept secret. 

Lollo was employed to decoy 
the child away under the promise 
of a ride in the cart, whose gay 
trappings had excited her admi- 
ration. The ride was long; Lau- 
rence went to sleep, and awoke to 
find herself well over the frontier 
among strange masters in a strange 
land. The report that the mounte- 
banks had stolen the little girl 
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was spread and believed in her 
native town, where, as she had 
neither kith nor kin to make 
a stir, the incident ere long was 
forgotten. 

Baltazar soon half-repented his 
bargain. A child who could not, 
by the elementary means of alter- 
nate sugar-plums and cuffs, be 
made a machine to do his bidding 
was a thing of which he had no 
experience, and regarded as a kind 
of monster. The lazy troupe 
under him, whose one idea was 
to save. themselves trouble and 
keep him in a decent humour by 
absolute acquiescence, had little 
sympathy with the restiveness of 
the new pupil, which they sup- 
posed would have to be knocked 
out of her somehow, though they 
pitied the child, and were kind to 
her in their rough way. 

But to Laurence, who by her 
father had not only been petted 
and adored, but treated almost as 
an equal and encouraged to think 
and act for herself, the change 
was like being sold into slavery 
of the worst. She did not cry or 
complain. Something told her it 
was of no use. But every day 
her sensitive independent nature 
revolted afresh against the coarse 
manners of her companions and 
the wanton tyranny of their chief. 
She would not reconcile herself 
to their ways, nor adopt them, 
nor without stout resistance be 
drilled into the dull puppet they 
wanted to make of her. 

Thence resulted collisions 
hitherto unheard of in the troupe, 
and exhibitions of Baltazar at his 
worst. But the child showed an 
astonishing power of physical 
and mental resistance, an almost 
indomitable pluck, that sustained 
her throughout months of hard- 
ship and rough-usage that would 
have overcome the nature and 
broken the spirit of another. 

And now that was all over; 
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she had found the friends and 
protectors she had never ceased 
to dream of during that rude year 
of captivity. Her firm faith in 
such a deliverance, and which had 
gone far to keep up her heart to 
the end, had been fulfilled at 
last. 

Mr. Romer put her to lodge 
with the gardener and his wife, 
a worthy Italian couple who lived 
in an outhouse attached to the 
villa. An old Milanese violin- 
professor who came over weekly 
to give Val music-lessons in the 
holidays was- henceforth to teach 
her also. A new, a real violin 
was given her, and she was free 
to devote her days and nights to 
it, if she chose. 

It was paradise come again! 
But it was Renza’s way to take 
the goodness of the world for 
granted ingenuously, and resent 
its opposites as unnatural, things 
to be waged war azainst unrelent- 
ingly. She was in no danger of 
having her head turned by Mr. 
Romer’s benevolence, but her 
heart was none the less grateful ; 
and she was unconsciously re- 
warding him in the way he most 
desired—by an increasing devo- 
tion to music in general, the violin 
in particular, and progress in pro- 
portion. 

Her master was in raptures. 
Poor Val! How hopelessly did 
he find himself distanced! The 
child had been ahead of him in 
musical knowledge before she 
could walk, as an unfledged 
nightingale has the advantage of 
the most accomplished piping 
bullfinch. However, with her 
help, he managed to get on rather 
better than before; but his fin- 
gers, dexterous enough in other 
ways—nay, he had a knack for 
drawing and modelling that rather 
alarmed his father— were all 
thumbs on the keyboard. There 
was an organ at the villa. Laurence 
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soon mastered that, and it was 
Mr. Romer’s chief delight to make 
her play to him in the evenings. 

The months while he was away 
were months of solitude for Renza. 
Girls who have had grown-up 
people for their companions do 
not readily herd with their girl- 
contemporaries afterwards. But 
every year Mr. Romer’s absences 
became shorter, and he more 
wedded to his Italian villeggiatura. 

During the holidays Laurence 
and Val were inseparable. They 
made an odd pair. What fellow- 
ship had the rough, shrewd, 
matter-of-fact boy with a child of 
so dreamy and sensitive a tempera- 
ment as hers? But Val had a warm 
heart and a strong imagination, 
and to both of these did Laurence 
appeal as no one else that he 
knew. The boy wasa good hater 
already. He hated what he called 
humbug,—trite pretensions, flashy 
distinctions, artificial manners, 
and cant of all sorts,—with a most 
inconvenient frankness and zeal. 
And he had the rarer quality of 
intense liking for the opposites of 
his favourite aversions. It was 
necessary, of course, for a man to 
rub shoulders with a vulgar, arti- 
ficial world. But to come thence 
and be with Laurence and inter- 
change ideas with her was like 
breathing the fresh pure air on a 
mountain top. 

The fifth summer had come and 
gone, with its glowing suns, its 
soft south airs and delicate even- 
ings. But though late in Sep- 
tember, it was still in Italy the 
lazy season—the season when ex- 
istence means enjoyment, so long 
as all exertion can be avoided. 

The whole animal creation 
seemed of one mind on the point. 
Flocks and herds, birds and 
lizards, lay mute and motionless, 
Sufficient unto that leave-taking 
summer day was the sweetness 
thereof. 
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‘Stop a bit, Laurence, do,’ 
drawled Val sleepily ; it was his 
leave-taking day also. ‘ Remem- 
ber that this time to-morrow I 
shall be well on my way back to 
that blessed school !’ 

The two had been out since the 
early morning on one of theirgrand 
rambles that often lasted till dusk. 
Their favourite haunts were on 
the slopes of the Monte Motterone, 
among Spanish-chestnut woods 
and uplands of heather and fern, 
much like an English park, but 
far more exuberant in weed, 
flower, and tree growth. Never 
a living creature to be met with 
in these wilds, unless perhaps a 
stray donkey or a herd of black 
pigs. Laurence’s violin usually 
accompanied them on such expe- 
ditions ; and when they had found 
a woodland settlement to their 
mind, she would sit down and 
play to Val and the desert air by 
the hour; whilst he amused him- 
self in carving wooden figures and 
toys for her, sketching rough 
caricatures in chalk, and other 
busy-idle ways. 

It was too sultry for that even 
this afternoon, and he lay reclined 
at full length on a low stone wall 
with his eyes shut. Laurence, 
who sat beside him with her feet 
dangling down, had been playing 
over a violin romance to herself 
very softly whilst the sun dropped 
behind the woods. 

‘I like that thing,’ muttered 
Val presently. ‘Who built it? 

‘Beethoven,’ she replied. ‘I 
thought you were asleep.’ 

‘So I was ; counting your wrong 
notes on my fingers, i in my dreams, 
I promise you.’ 

‘Were there so many? she 
asked. 

‘Why none, you goose, ofcourse,” 
he said, laughing. ‘Sometimes, 
when I’ve got my eyes shut, I 
can’t believe my ears that it’s you 
playing, you little mite!’ 
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Val was now a big boy of six- 
teen, more uncouth than ever, 
with a broad head, and tawny 
hair that would look shaggy how- 
ever short he had it cropped, and 
bearing a general likeness to a 
good-tempered lion-cub. 

The girl was a slight creature 
indeed by his side, though she 
had shot up quickly in height 
these last years. Her face had 
altered little. It was not pretty 
yet, but points were there with 
sure promise of future fascination ; 
long eyebrows, finely drawn, im- 
perceptibly arched, firm delicately 
moulded lips, and pale transparent 
colouring. 

‘What were you thinking of, 
Laurence,’ he demanded, ‘ whilst 
you were scraping away just 
now ? 

‘I wasn’t thinking, I was 
fancying. I always do when I 
play that. Fancying myself back 
home.’ 

‘Home? 

* My old home in France. P?re 
used to play to me in the even- 
ings. That was my favourite, 
because of a story he told me 
about it. How once he went all 
the way to Paris to hear Araciel, 
who, he said, was the greatest 
violinist living. But pére was 
so poor, and the tickets cost—O, 
more than twenty francs; so he 
had to walk half the way to save 
the money for the concert. And 
when he did get to Paris it was 
too late, for all the places were 
sold. But what do you think 
pere did? The concert was at 
the palace of some prince, and 
pere gave his ticket money to one 
of the servants to let him put on 
his livery. So pére was able to 
go in, and stood by the door of 
the concert-room, and the prince 
and everybody was listening to 
the music, so he was not found 
out. Then pére would take his 
violin and say, “ Now I will try 
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and play you the Romance as 
Araciel played it.” That was 
such a nice story! and I used to 
make pére tell it me over and over 
again.’ 

‘How jolly you must have 
been in those old times !’ said Val, 
suppressing @ groan, 

‘I should think so!’ she ex- 
claimed. 

‘And here you aren’t,’ he re- 
torted crossly. 

‘Why, Val!’ sheexclaimed won- 
deringly, ‘ how can you say that? 

‘Because you're always scud- 
ding back in your head to what 
used to be, half a dozen years 
ago, and though I try hard, I 
can’t make you forget it.’ 

‘Val,’ she pleaded quaintly, ‘I 
shouldn’t like to forget things. 
Suppose you were to die, would 
you wish me to have forgotten all 
about you in six years? 

‘Be so good as not to bother 
about what's to happen when I’m 
dead,’ said Val, laughing. ‘Come 
what may then, I won’t hear you 
settle it all coolly beforehand.’ 

‘And so,’ he continued, more 
gently, by and by, ‘ you wouldn't 
forget all about me, Laurence, in 
six years? 

‘No,’ she cried indignantly. 
‘ Not in sixty ! 

‘Sixty years!’ repeated Val 
contemplatively, with a yawn. 
‘Let me see. Then you will be 
seventy-one. What will you look 
like, Laurence, by that time? 
Your hair will be all white, you 
know. Gracious me! that will 
look odd if it’s a yard and a half 
long then, as it is now.’ 

Laurence’s locks were a phe- 
nomenon of their kind, reaching, 
when let loose, down to her feet. 
The notion of such a head of 
hair in white made both laugh 
aloud. 

‘TI don’t care how I shall look,’ 
said Laurence stoutly. ‘When 
I’m old I mean to keep a school 
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and teach the violin. And you, 
Val, what shall you do?’ 

‘There’s so much that’s hate- 
ful to come first,’ he muttered. 
‘Two years more at this wretched 
school, and then papa will have 
me go to the University. There’s 
five years wasted! After that I 
shall do as I like.’ 

‘ Professor Allorisays I’ vestudied 
enough with him now and ought 
to learn from Nielsen,’ said Lau- 
rence thoughtfully. ‘But then 
he’s settled in Germany, at Blei- 
burg, where the great Musical 
School is.’ 

* And there papa means to send 
you,’ quoth Val, getting crosser 
and crosser, ‘and there you'll 
stick, I expect, till you “come 
out.” Then you'll get famous, 
and have laurel crowns and 
bouquets by the bushel, and so on.’ 

Laurence was silent ; her father 
had been fond of repeating to 
her that it was of no use to think 
of such things, and made her 
promise never to do so. She was 
reminded of that now. 

‘Goodness knows if I shall ever 
see you then,’ continued Val, so 
morosely that Laurence was con- 
cerned. 

‘Couldn’t you pay me a visit 
sometimes,’ she suggested, ‘ to see 
how I was getting on?’ 

‘As if that would be enough! 
Why, I should want to see you 
every day, and be together as 
much as we are now.’ 

‘ But that will be impossible.’ 

‘Why? 

‘Because you will be a rich 
man, and I shall always be very 
poor, like pére.’ 

* No, Laurence,’ said Val eagerly, 
‘ you might marry me, you know, 
when we're grown up, and then 
everything I had would be yours 
too.’ 


Laurence was silent. Val was 
always ‘chaffing.’ But this time 
he spoke more gravely than usual. 
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‘Won't you, Laurence,’ he 
persisted, ‘when you're eighteen 
or twenty? Don’t laugh. I’m 
not laughing, but in very serious 
earnest. I don’t like one of my 
school-feliows half as well as you. 
You're worth more than the lot 
of them, though you are a girl.’ 

Such praise was delicious. Still 
Laurence felt at a loss what to 
say to Val’s proposition, which 
she was considering. 

‘ And then,’ he continued, ‘ we 
can go on living here with my 
father. Wouldn't you like that?’ 

She looked perplexed. The 
idea struck her as so funny that 
she wanted to laugh, but felt Val 
would not like that. Yet he was 
generally the one to scoff, she to 
be serious. 

‘Say you will! he urged im- 
patiently. 

‘Yes, I will marry you, Val,’ 
eaid the child with the utmost 
gravity, ‘when—’ 

‘When what? 

‘ When you are a great man.’ 

‘Whew!’ Val felt rather crest- 
fallen. He had been brought up 
to look forward to being a rich 
man—quite another thing. Evi- 
dently Laurence wanted to get 
out of it. 

‘Why, you might have to wait 
for that till I was seventy-one,’ 
said he, jumping up with a laugh, 
much to Laurence’s relief. She 
was very tender-hearted, and 
feared she had hurt his feelings 
by not giving an unconditional 
acceptance. 

But Val did not mean to regard 
her decision as final. The child 
had acquired a strange hold over 
his young thoughts and affections ; 
and any scheme of life without 
her would at that time have 
seemed to him hopelessly unin- 
teresting. The pair sauntered 
slowly homewards. Val was in 
his merriest mood—all jokes and 
nonsense, Laurence caught his 
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gaiety ; the woods rang with their 
laughter, and they reached the 
villa in a wild state of spirits. 
Yet Val had not forgotten their 
previous dialogue. Nor was he 
to forget it. ‘The memory of that 
evening, down to the minutest 
particulars, was to be burnt into 
his mind for ever. 

It was dusk, and Val was sur- 
prised not to see lights in the 
front windows as usual. Perhaps 
his father had not yet come home 
from his walk. The trio generally 
took a late supper, Italian fashion. 
Laurence ran round to the lodge 
to put her violin to bed, and Val 
marched indoors alone. 

The drawing-room was very 
dark; but there was his father 
sitting in the easy chair, asleep, 
thought Val, and he went up to 
wake him. 

He had scarcely touched his 
shoulder, and faintly discerned the 
expression of his countenance, 
when a thrill of dread shot 
through him. This was not sleep. 

Val rang violently and shouted 
for help. The servants came 
rushing in, to find their master 
helpless and insensible ; he had 
had a stroke of some kind. 

Val knew nothing of illness. 
His father had been ailing lately, 
but not so as to cause any 
uneasiness, Staggered and sick- 
ened by the sudden calamity, 
the boy looked wildly round for 
a elue. 

There were letters on the floor. 
A paper, which Mr. Romer had 
been grasping at the moment when 
he lost consciousness, had just 
fallen from his hand. 

It was a telegram. Val seized 
it, with a mad notion that it 
oe help him to know what to 

0. 


Something wrong with the 
business. He caught up one of 
the letters, and so much he 
managed to make out—that a 
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terrible catastrophe was imminent. 
A clerk, wrongfully trusted with 
full powers by the acting partner, 
had absconded witha large amount 
of money; and for years, as it 
now transpired, had been robbing 
the firm and falsifying theaccounts. 
Everything was in irretrievable 
confusion. The partner—impli- 
cated, or too cowardly to meet 
the exposure—had left the coun- 
try, it was supposed for America. 

The utter ruin, for it was no- 
thing less, the shade cast on his 
name—in a word, the full brunt 
of the misfortune Val never took 
in tillafterwards. He was absorbed 
by a more pressing anxiety. Let 
but his father recover, he thought, 
and all would go well. 

‘Mr. Romer died that night, 
never having recovered conscious- 
ness so far as to know his son. 
The shock of the news, the tardily- 
realised sense of personal culpa- 
bility, —his growingindolence hav- 
ing led him toignore responsibility, 
neglect faint warnings ofapproach- 
ing complications, and to postpone 
inquiry till too late,—this, coming 
on an enfeebled constitution, was 
more than enough to cause the 
seizure from which he never ral- 
lied. ' 

Val was half-stunned by the 
blow. And this severe initiation 
into the hardships of life was no 
more than the key-note of an 
altered future. 

His uncle came over to settle 
affairs. He was a well-meaning 
but ill-seeming man, harsh, and 
narrow-minded—a poor relation 
to whom there was something not 
displeasing in the reverses of the 
wealthy in general, and of his 
rich brother-in-law in particular. 
In the bankrupt’s son he saw 
only an idle youngster brought 
up to be a gentleman and a scape- 
grace, but who would now have 
to know that there are those who 
must work if they would live. 
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Val cordially detested him from 
the first moment. 

He was going to be kind to 
the lad, to do the right thing by 
him. But how inexpressibly pain- 
ful to the boy was the right 
thing—all else indeed at that 
moment ! 

The villa to be sold and all its 
contents! Mr. Romer’s whole 
property, it was found, would 
barely cover his liabilities. Val 
was thrust on the world empty- 
handed. His uncle, who was a 
solicitor in London, proposed to 
take him into his office as clerk 
at once. Val agreed, of course. 
At least he would not have to 
live on charity, even for a day. 

But Laurence ? 

That was the worst of all. 
When Val broached the subject 
to his uncle, entreating that some- 
thing might be done to provide 
for the child, he was met by the 
retort that, when money had been 
got together to pay his father’s 
debts, it would be time to think of 
settling hispensioners. Val ground 
his teeth with rage, but he was 
speechless. 

Every servant belonging to the 
villa had been turned off; the 
gardener and his wife had removed 
to Stresa, taking Laurence with 
them ; but she was informed she 
would now have to shift for her- 
self, The child, too bewildered 
by the changes and disasters of 
the last few weeks to think of the 
future at first, had but just begun 
to realise that she was homeless 
and adrift. 

One evening—not so many 
days since she and Val had been 
building castles in the air on the 
Monte Motterone—as Laurence 
sat alone in the dreary lodging at 
Stresa, casting about in her mind 
what she could do, where she 
could go, and finding nothing, 
the door burst open, and Val 
rushed in violently. 
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‘Laurence |’ and they were in 
each other’s arms, half crying with 
excitement. 

‘I would come, said Val. 
*Vowed I'd not leave the place 
till 'd seen you. I've settled it 
all, Laurence. You are to go to 
Germany—to Bleiburg. I've seen 
Allori, and it’s all right. I've 
arranged everything with him.’ 

Laurence listened amazed. Val 
seated himself on the table, and 
went on : 

‘There is a girl-pupil he knows 
who is starting for the Musical 
School there on Monday, and she 
and youcan travel together. When 
you get to Bleiburg you are to go 
to Professor Nielsen with this 
letter from Allori. He says he 
is sure that man can help you, 
and will upon the recommenda- 
tion he has given. It is the best 
he can do for you.’ 

‘But—’ began Laurence doubt- 
fully. 

*O, I forgot,’ said Val, in his 
blundering way. ‘ You'll want 
some money of course for the first 
year or two, and here itis.’ He 
produced a little roll of notes and 
unfolded it with some pride, 
whilst Laurence opened her eyes 
very wide. ‘Fifty pounds,’ he 
said triumphantly. Then as she 
drew back he insisted peremp- 
torily ‘O you may, you must take 
it! In the first place, the money’s 
my own ; it was my present last 
birthday, and was to stand me a 
pony, you know, against next 
holidays. But it’s yours by rights, 
ten times over. You were to have 
had—’ He broke off abruptly, 
brushed his hand over his eyes, 
and resumed, ‘I had forgotten all 
about it till the other day, when 
I came upon it by accident, and 
was so glad, because of you.’ 

‘Val, how good of you! she 
exclaimed, her face lighting up, 
as he continued, 

‘That morning, who should 
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come over but Allori, to wish me 
good-bye, and ask what had be- 
come of you. I settled it all in 
my head in a minute. We talked 
it over, and he’s going to write to 
you himself. This girl who's to 
take you to Bleiburg starts from 
Milan, and will pick you up here. 
The diligence calls at Stresa, you 
know. Five or six pounds out of 
this will be enough for your jour- 
ney. The rest is to be sent to 
the bank at Bleiburg, and you can 
get it there at any time after you 
arrive by presenting a paper I 
shall send you before I go. Itis 
the safest way, I hear. You must 
be very economical, Laurence. 
Then after the first year or so you 
might be able to give lessons and 
earn something for yourself.’ 

‘But you, Val? she asked 
anxiously. 

‘QO, never mind me; I’m all 
right,’ returned Val, but setting 
his teeth firmly as if against an 
absentenemy. ‘ I’m going to Eng- 
land to work. I'll not bea burden 
to anybody, I’m determined.’ 

Laurence looked at her play- 
fellow with deference. In her 
heart she admired him more than 
ever before. 

‘I shall have to make my own 
way,’ he said ; ‘ but see if I don’t 
get on, in spite of my uncle, 
who'll be disappointed, I believe, 
if I don’t turn out the vagabond 
he takes me for. But O Laurence!’ 
lapsing suddenly into a lamentable 
tone, ‘it will be frightful never to 
see you ! 

She tried to console him. They 
might write. Poor Val shook his 
head dolefully. He knew himself 
no correspondent. At least they 
would never forget each other, 
however far apart they might be. 

But there were no pleasant 
dreams, no golden hopes to indulge 
m to-night. The future was all 
blank darkness for both. Yet, 
even now, their young heads could 
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not realise that this parting might 
be for ever, or that distance could 
present an insuperable barrier. 
Val had never heard of such a 
thing as being too poor to travel. 
An hour afterwards he was 
gone. Laurence stood at the win- 
dow alone. When he was out of 
sight her eyes turned instinctively 
to the table where lay her violin. 
That was her only friend now. 


CHAPTER IIL 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS. 


Tue early dawn was just break- 
ing when the lumbering diligence, 
bound for Switzerland, rolled into 
Stresa. Only one passenger to 
pick up: a child, with a violin 
case, and very little baggage else. 
They bundle her in, and rattle off 
again. 

Laurence looked eagerly for her 
promised companion. A single 
inside traveller was just dis- 
cernible in the gray twilight 
dozing in a corner of the stage- 
coach. Was it she? To Laurence 
the somebody appeared quite 
grown-up, as one who had already 
attained to young lady’s estate. 
The damsel was fully formed, 
rounded, dimpled, without an 
angle, or crude or imperfect out- 
line, anywhere. Slowly the day- 
light broke over her countenance. 
Was it ngt lovely? Such soft 
angelic features, brilliant colour- 
ing, thick coils of curly auburn 
hair, Laurence had never beheld, 
except in the paintings that 
adorned Mr. Romer’s villa. She 
was well dressed, but rather 
showily for a journey, with a 
great display of watch-chain and 
chatelaine. Her gloves were off, 
showing two white little hands, 
inclined to be plump, and on one 
finger a shining gold ring with a 
ruby in it. 

F 
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Now was this the poor orphan 
student whom charitable friends 
were helping to send to the Musi- 
cal School ? 

She never woke till they had 
travelled some miles. Then she 
began to stir and to stretch, and 
sat up rubbing her eyes and sigh- 


‘Jesu Maria! How I ache, and 
how sleepy I am! Ah! she 
ejaculated in surprise, on sudden- 
ly becoming aware of Laurence’s 
presence. Turning a critical eye 
on the thin little girl with the 
plain black frock, straw hat, and 
violin case, she asked, ‘Are you 
the child who is to travel with me 
to Bleiburg ? 

‘Yes; 1 got in at Stresa. You 
never heard me,’ Laurence an- 
swered meekly. 

‘I was asleep. O, I cannot 
bear rising so early ; it makes me 
miserable all day long. Will you 
sit on the opposite side, please, 
that I may lie down and take 
another nap? 

But first she took another long 
stare at her neighbour, thinking, 
not aloud, but plainly enough, 

‘What a little frump! Really 
I shall be ashamed to be seen 
with her. She’s neat, certainly ; but 
such an old-fashioned rig out I 
never saw in my life! Perhaps 
people will take her for my maid. 
I should like to be thought to be 
travelling with a maid.’ 

Laurence was thinking, 

‘How beautiful she is! She 
must beclever, and can’t have much 
left to learn. I wonder what her 
study is !’ 

Her admiration, as undisguised 
as her companion’s contempt, did 
not displease the latter. Soon 
finding further sleep impossible 
in the jolting vehicle, the young 
lady roused herself, and addressed 
Laurence amicably, this time in 
bad French, which she spoke 
with much ease and complacency. 


* How old are you? 

‘ Twelve.’ 

* You don’t look it. I am six- 
teen. I dare-say you thought me 
older ; people generally do. My 
professor told me all about you. 
You're not Italian; you are 
French.’ 

‘From Dauphiné.’ 

‘ Ah, I perceived at onee that 
your accent was not Parisian. | 
come from Velletri, near Rome, 
but my mother was an American, 
and I speak all languages. Both 
my parents are dead now, and 
Bruno my brother pays for my 
education. I have been ever so 
long at the Academy at Parma, and 
got all the best prizes. Now they 
are sending me to study two more 
years under Erlanger at Bleiburg 
to be finished,’ she said, with an 
expressive little gesture of self- 
satisfaction. 

‘And then? asked Laurence, 
gravely. 

‘ Then I am to come out at the 
Opera, of course—the Grand Opera. 
Allori says I shall be one of the 
finest singers of the time, only I 
must become a better musician 
first. J don’t see the necessity. 
However, I mean to try. I wish 
it was over, for I hate study,’ she 
concluded, laughing. ‘I long to 
appear in public; long for the 
day when Mademoiselle Linda 
Visconti will be famous once for 

‘What a lovely name! mor 
mured Laurence. 

‘Do you like it? I wanted to 
call myself Minnie Lind, but they 
said that it would not do—that 
it would remind people—so we 
fixed on the other instead.’ 

‘Then it’s not a real name, 
after all? said Laurence, disap- 
pointed. 

‘Well, no, not mine. But my 
parents christened me Marie 
Filomena—a name for a nun! 
They can never have thought of 
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my becoming an operatic artist, 
you know.’ 

‘Can you speak English?’ she 
resumed presently, lapsing into 
that language. ‘I do, of course, 
quite easily. My mother always 
spoke it to me; she never could 
learn Italian. She was such a 
beautiful woman, my mother! 
They tell me I am just like her, 
but that I shall be more beautiful 
than ever she was.’ 

‘You are more beautiful,’ said 
Laurence, half bewildered by this 
flow of talk, but won by the sweet 
looks of her companion, ‘than 
Beatrice Cenci’s picture, by Guido, 
in the villa Kondinella.’ 

Linda smiled delighted. Who 
Messer Guido or Madam Beatrice 
might be was more than she 
knew, but she saw a tremendous 
compliment was implied, and 
could relish that. Finding her 
companion, whose quaint sim- 
plicity was mingled with not a 
little French grace, more to her 
mind than she had expected, she 
kept up a brisk dialogue with her 
till the next stoppage, when the 
influx of other travellers broke up 
their téte-d-téte. 

Linda’s manner underwent a 
sudden change. Without positively 
ignoring Laurence, she became so 
distant and cold, making such 
strenuous and laughable attempts 
at haughtiness, that the child, 
perplexed, and little dreaming of 
the purport of these mancuvres, 
was reduced to silence. 

That was a long day ; from Stresa 
to Magadino, at the head of the 
lake, thence away to the moun- 
tains and the pass of St. Gothard. 
But, as the coach-horses toiled 
slowly, wearily, up the road, 
Laurence’s fancy was too busy for 
time to hang heavily. Everything 
was new. Above all, the un- 
known land she was bound for 
offered free play for speculation— 
Bleiburg, the school, and Profes- 
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sor Nielsen in particular. Laurence 
had a distinct vision of him al- 
ready, based on a picture of Eli 
the high-priest—a venerable old 
man, with a white beard, and all 
dignity and benevolence, who 
would receive her as Mr. Romer 
had done, and be as willing to 
teach her as Allori. How hard 
she would work to satisfy him! 
Waking from her day-dream, 
she found Mdlle. Linda Visconti 
busy improving her acquaintance 
with her opposite neighbour in 
the coach, a man Laurence had 
hardly noticed before. She noticed 
him now, with his sharp sparrow- 
hawk’s countenance, shiny black 
hair, bushy moustache, and gleam- 
ing-tow of white teeth. Nation- 
ality, doubtful. Was he hand- 
some? was he hideous? That 
was doubtful too; but the child 


_ decided for the latter. 


Their dialogue—the charm of 
it, at least—was unintelligible to 
her; but they seemed to amuse 
themselves highly. When, atnoon, 
the travellers halted for a hurried 
meal at a little inn on the moun- 
tain pass, all traces of weariness 
had vanished from Linda’s face, 
and her eyes were dancing in her 
head with spirits. 

‘Do you know that gentleman ?” 
asked Laurence naively. 

Dinner was over ; the two girls 
stood waiting in the porch, whilst 
the post-horses were harnessed. 

Linda shook her head. ‘ Never 
saw him before in my life. But 
he has been most attentive and 
agreeable, It was that made you 
think I knew him.’ 

‘ You talked so much,’ said the 
child ; and Linda laughed aloud 
at her simplicity. 

* One doesn’t treat one’s fellow- 

ngers as if they were wild 
beasts. He told me all his history, 
and it is very interesting. He is 
a French nobleman and a political 
exile,’ 
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‘French? repeated Laurence 
quickly. ‘I’m sure he’s not. When 
he spoke French to you just now, 
I could not understand him.’ 

*O, hush, you little goose !’ as 
the patriot in question approached, 
smiling, to help Miss Linda into 
the diligence, and resume his post 
opposite her. 

The conversation recommenced 
as before, a shower of complimen- 
tary speeches on his side, of arch 
repartees on hers. There was no- 
thing, in her private opinion, like 
a little wayside flirtation for be- 
guiling the long hours of a journey. 
Flattery, of any quality, from any 
quarter, at any time, was a dram 
she could neither refuse nor pre- 
vent from turning her head. 

It was late when they halted 
at Airolo, on the Alpine pass, 
where the passengers alighted for 
the night. Linda wished her 
friend good-evening and au revoir 
for the morrow, then went into 
the inn, giving Laurence her bag 
and shawls to carry. 

The two girls shared a room. 
The moment they were alone 
Linda’s friendly manner returned, 
but she was still a little off her 
head, and went about laughing to 
herself, as she recalled the com- 
pliments she had received, and 
singing gaily, 

‘A maiden behold me, in bridal array, 

All lowly and white, like the lilies in 

May.’ 
She stopped short in her polacca 
on catching sight of her com- 
panion. Laurence had just taken 
off her hat, and her hair, dis- 
ordered by the journey, fell down 
in two thick plaits, reaching to 
her ankles, 

‘Mercy on us, child! what's 
that? It can never— Running 
up, Linda gave the plait a strong 
pull, which convinced her of its 
integrity. ‘ Well, upon my word, 
you've magnificent hair!’ she ut- 
tered, awe-struck. 
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* Not halfso thick or so beauti- 
ful as yours,’ said Laurence, inno- 
cently. 

‘Mine? Linda burst out laugh- 
ing. ‘ You baby! See!’ and with 
nimble fingers she uncoiled the 
masses, took them off, and, throw- 
ing down her ‘ wealth of golden 
hair’ on the table, stood before 
Laurence, looking rather prettier 
than before, though a little odd, 
with a light frisure of short wavy 
locks standing out like a nimbus 
all round her head. 

Then, running to the glass, she 
began examining the nimbus with 
anxiety. ‘It’s taken the colour 
uncommonly well. It scarcely 
comes off now.’ 

‘ Your hair? 

‘No; the dye. I wash it with 
something, you know, to give it 
that pretty red tint, then powder 
it with gold-dust. I’m too tired 
to attend to it to-night, though. 
By the way, what money have 
you got with you, child? 

Laurence explained. Her jour- 
ney-money was in lrer trunk. 

Linda shook her head reprov- 
ingly. ‘ When we get to Lucerne 
you shall give it me to take care 
of. I'll put it with mine in my 
bag. You should never let your 
valuables go out of your hands. 
Luggage robberies are so common.’ 

The diligence started at six. 
Laurence had earnestly prayed 
that the interesting exile might 
oversleep himself, or otherwise 
be kept out of their company. But 
no, he was waiting on the steps of 
the inn, and Linda greeted him 
with nods and smiles as he bowed 
and effusively declared himself 
her humble slave. 

Poor Laurence! All through 
that tedious day must she sit, 
twist, yawn, sigh, or try to sleep, 
in silent endurance. Miss Linda 
and her noble friend—they were 
alone with him now—had resumed 
their talk and jests, and seemed 
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thoroughly engrossed with each 
other. The child was entirely 
overlooked. 

The tantalising glimpses of 
scenery, giant rocks, vast fir- 
forests, cataracts, and magnificent 
ravines, that met her eyes now 
and then through the narrow win- 
dows, were worse than none, ag- 
gravating the sense of imprison- 
ment. Towards afternoon she 
fell asleep ; and as the day wore on 
even Linda’s sprightliness waned 
and she dropped into a slumber 
unawares, resting her head on 
Laurence’s shoulder. 

The child, waking presently, 
thought—was she dreaming still ? 
—itseemed to her as if their fellow- 
traveller had got hold of Linda’s 
bag, which opened with a spring, 
and was thrusting his hand inside. 
It startled Laurence ; she moved 
and rubbed her eyes, wide awake 
now. It wasa dream. The stran- 
ger sat quietly opposite, with his 
fingers on the bag, true, but it 
was shut fast. So were his eyes. 
‘Why, he’s asleep,’ thought Lau- 
rence, ‘and yet—’ An uncemfort- 
able impression remained. 

The journey was now drawing 
to an end, and her companions 
made the most of the remaining 
hours in lively conversation. Lin- 
da was displaying her fine gold 
ring, and relating how her brother 
had given it her at parting. Play- 
fully her new friend pulled it off 
and tried it on—it fitted his little 
finger. Then he placed the ring 
he wore, a gold hoop with a large 
diamond in it—on Linda’s hand, 
and there was much banter over 
this interchange of rings. Some- 
how they omitted to change back 
again before the diligence halt- 
ed at the last post-station on the 
lake of Lucerne. Here the passen- 
gers were shifted to the steamer, 
for this the tinal stage of the day's 
journey. 

Linda’s hero never left her side 
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for a moment, nor relaxed his at- 
tentions. Was she a stranger in 
Lucerne? Then he begged to re- 
commend an hotel, one he always 
patronised himself, and that com- 
bined all advantages. Up to the 
last moment he continued to dance 
attendance on the girls. On land- 
ing he fetched a porter for their 
luggage, gave the name of the 
inn, and saying he would meet 
them there in a few hours—he 
had business in the town which 
might detain him awhile—he bade 
them farewell for the present, took 
up his valise, bowed, smiled, and 
vanished. 

‘He has gone off with your 
ring,’ observed Laurence gravely. 

‘So he has! I have his, though,’ 
said Linda, laughing to herself 
rather foolishly. ‘Ah, well, we 
shall be sure to see him again at 
the hotel. Come on, 

When Linda, on reaching the 
inn, opened her bag, she cried 
aloud in dismay. 

‘Santa Maria! 
purse ? 

Missing. She searched in vain. 
It was gone, together with a 
pocket-book, containing all the 
money she had with her for the 
journey. 

‘I know what,’ exclaimed Lau- 
rence, ‘that man in the diligence, 
he robbed you.’ 

Linda turned to her in indigna- 
tion. 

‘Nonsense, child; what will 
you say next ? 

In vain Laurence related her 
suspicions, described what she had 
seen, or dreamt. Linda would not 
listen for a moment. 

‘Impossible! Fie for shame, 
you naughty suspicious little 
thing. Hold your tongue, please. 
You may thank me now that I 
have made a friend on the journey. 
I dare say he will lend us what we 
want togeton with. At any rate, 
he will advise us what to do.’ 
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The evening wore on, but bring- 
ing no sign of the mysterious 
stranger, and even Linda began to 
look uneasy. 

‘He has been detained,’ she 
persisted obstinately. ‘He will 
turn up to-morrow.’ But when 
the morrow came, on inquiry, she 
ascertained beyond question that 
no one answering to her description 
had visited the hotel. 

Still she clung to her belief, and 
waited and waited. Then, as the 
conclusion forced itself upon her, 
her countenance darkened; she 
looked at the diamond ring, then 
at Laurence. 

‘Come,’ she said briefly. 

And she took off the child into 
the town, stopped at the first 
pawnbroker’s shop, and presented 
the ring at the counter, asking, 

‘What may that stone be 
worth ? 

The jeweller took it in his 
hand, but replied almost without 
examination, 

‘Madame is laughing at me. 
This is no stone—a glass imitation. 
The ring is a toy, worth a few 
francs or so.’ 

* And he told me it was a family 
jewel ! she exclaimed, half pathe- 
tically, turning to Laurence. 

She hastened from the shop, 
nor spoke another word till they 
reached the inn. No sooner were 
they alone together in their room 
than she burst into a passionate 
fury, dashed down the ring on the 
floor and stamped on it, so scaring 
Laurence by her violence, that the 
child almost forgot her indigna- 
tion at the theft. 

The outburst subsided abruptly 
as it had risen, to give place to 
very unpleasant and sobering re- 
flections. 

‘What in the wide world is to 
be done? cried Linda distractedly. 
*T had only that money with me. 
My brother was to send more, and 
pay remittances monthly to the 
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family I decide to board with. I 
can’t write to Bruno; he is away 
from Rome, and he never lets one 
know where he goes. Then ifhe 
knew I had lost his last present, 
and how, he’d kill me if he could. 
O, he has a most frightful temper, 
dear Bruno! Poor fellow! he 
stinted himself for two years to 
start me well and give me that 
keepsake; and now that and his 
savings have all gone into the 
pockets of that swindler, that cro- 
codile, that heartless vagabond’ 
And she burst into tears ; but the 
shower subsided in a moment. 

‘You have some of your journey- 
money left,’ she said, turning to 
Laurence. ‘How much? 

‘Three English pounds,’ said 
the child, producing the remnant 
of her store; and Linda fell to 
calculating railway-fares on her 
fingers. She shook her head 
ominously. 

‘That’s not enough. Now let 
me see.’ She began to walk up 
and down considering ways and 
means, The predicament was se- 
rious. Her large box containing 
most of her effects and all her 
little valuables was following her 
to Bleiburg by goods-train. She 
could not hope to see it under a 
week. She had with her but a 
single trunk and a travelling-bag. 
To borrow money from strangers 
might have been difficult, and to 
try was disagreeable. She had no 
credentials, only an improbable 
story to put forward, which per- 
haps no one would believe, and 
which she was ashamed to tell. 

‘We must pawn something,’ 
she said at last, with decision. 
‘It sounds dreadful ; but there’s 
no help for it. Show me what 
you've got in your trunk, child.’ 

Laurence’s wardrobe according- 
ly underwent a quick scrutiny. 

‘We must see what we can get 
for your things,’ Linda concluded. 
‘It would be a pity to part with 
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mine. Your dresses are quite 
plain, and so will be much easier 
to replace. Of course I will settle 
with you directly we are safe at 
Bleiburg. The matter is to get 
there somehow, and as soon as 
ible,’ 

am looked on amazed 
whilst her companion made a 
selection, went out with a bundle, 
and in due time returned, having 
disposed of Laurence’s outfit for a 
modicum sum. 

‘Not much,’ she granted ; ‘ but 
every little helps. We shall find 
ita great convenience to have got 
rid of some of our luggage; and 
cheaper too, as what is left we 
can take with us in the carriage.’ 

With Laurence’s money and the 
proceeds of Laurence’s wardrobe 
they left Lucerne and reached 
Bile, to find they could get no 
further that evening. 

‘Well, we can’t sleep on a 
doorstep,’ said Linda convincing- 
ly; ‘it would be the dearest plan 
in the end, as I might catch cold 
and lose my voice, which is all I 
have to depend on. We must go 
to the station hotel. How lucky 
that I didn’t part with my box! 
They might have been uncivil to 
us if we had presented ourselves 
with next to no luggage.’ 

To the inn they betook them- 
selves accordingly. But not their 
utmost frugality could prevent the 
bill the next morning from seri- 
ously reducing their funds. 

‘We shall have to part with 
something else,’ said Linda, mourn- 
fully ; for there remained nothing 
now but her own possessions. 

‘Wouldn't they lend you some- 
thing on your watch and chain?’ 
suggested Laurence timidly. ‘But 
perhaps they're a present, and 
you wouldn’t like—’ 

Linda laughed heartily. ‘I 
shouldn’t get fifty centimes, dear. 
They're not gold, only copper- 
plate ;’ and she looked wistfully 


around. Then, struck by a bright 
thought: ‘How about your violin? 
They will give you another at the 
school.’ 

‘I can’t sell that, and I won't,’ 
burst out Laurence, with a vehe- 
mence that squashed the motion 
in the bud. Linda, sighing, re- 
turned to her own effects. She 
crammed what she thought fit 
into her travelling-bag, then sent 
for a cab and drove off with her 
portmanteau, humming an air, 
taking the whole matter upon 
herself, and taking it so lightly, 
that Laurence, to whom the emer- 
gency and these mysterious me- 
thods of raising funds seemed 
terrible indeed, felt sensibly con- 
soled and inspirited as she awaited 
her return. Linda reappeared in 
an hour on foot and triumphant. 
Such straits were not new to her 
as they were to her companion. 
They would now, she remarked, 
travel more comfortably than ever, 
being relieved of all but hand 
luggage. She had disposed of 
her trunk and its contents, though 
it was awful to think how little 
she had got for them. 

With the aid of that little, 
however, they hoped to succeed 
in reaching Bleiburg that night. 
Having in the course of their 
railway journey to wait about an 
hour at a large junction, Linda 
proposed a walk in the town to 
beguile the time. There might be 
sights to see. 

The shop windows in the main 
street fascinated her so that she 
got no further. It was about 
noon, and hot and dusty besides. 

* Those ices look delicious,’ she 
remarked, as they passed a large 
confectioner’s. ‘Come, ice is the 
cheapest thing we can take, and 
I'm perishing with thirst.’ 

She insisted on entering and 
ordering refreshments. When it 
came to payment the local charges 
proved extravagant, and she was 
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shocked to find her purse emptied 
except for a few pence. 

‘ But we must have dined,’ said 
Linda, as they left the shop, ‘ and 
dinner is much more expensive 
than ices and cakes; so we have 
really made a saving, on the 
whole.’ 

But their tickets were only 
for the next large station town, 
whence a branch line went to 
Bleiburg. The junction was reach- 
ed at five o'clock; but sixteen 
miles still lay between them and 
their goal. : 

‘ We must walk,’ said Laurence 
philosophically. 

‘ That’s right,’ said Linda with 
approval. ‘ Whatasensible child 
you are! For my part I prefer 
walking. It will be quite a relief 
after the shaking of the train. 
How long does it take to walk 
sixteen miles ?’ 

Both girls vaguely fancied that 
by putting their best foot fore- 
most they might accomplish the 
task by nightfall. 

The road was smooth and plea- 
sant, lying between rows of cherry 
trees along the river side. Linda 
remarked cheerfully that in this 
way they would see something of 
the country, which was celebrated 
for its beauty. The river was 
bordered by hills covered with 
vineyards and low woods, deep 
valleys opened up at intervals, 
and the heights were crowned 
with picturesque ruins: here it 
was the keep of a robber castle, 
there the chapel of an old abbey, 
left alone, the gravestones of a 
world that has passed away. But 
Linda had forgotten that she was 
not equipped for the excursion. 
Her close-fitting boots in particu- 
lar, with their high-pointed heels, 
were ill-adapted for a long country 
walk. Before she had gone a mile 
she fell lame. 

She sank down on a bank, 
laughing, took her slippers out of 
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her bag and put them on, say- 
ing, 
‘T shall save my boots, at least, 
this way. I shouldn’t like to 
arrive with them worn into holes. 
For I positively must present a 
good appearance to my friends, 
that are to be, at Bleiburg, or 
they’ll take me for a Bohemian 
and an adventuress, I know.’ 

They resumed their march 
again sturdily; but the hours 
seemed to bring them but little 
farther on their way. What with 
fatigue and helpless perplexity, 
Laurence could have broken down 
and begun to cry, but Linda’s un- 
flagging gaiety was enough for 
two, and served to keep up their 
spirits. 

It was growing dusk; they 
were passing through a village, 
and halted a few minutes to 
reconnoitre. 

‘ How far from Bleiburg? asked 
Linda anxiously of a passer-by. 

‘Ten miles,’ was the rejoinder. 

Linda turned to her companion 
with ashrug. ‘ We can’t get there 
to-night, that’s positive,’ she said. 
‘I see a little inn over there that 
looks tolerably clean; but they 
would never trust us, and we 
haven’t a sixpence.’ 

‘If I were to play something ?’ 
suggested Laurence suddenly. 

‘Upon my word, a good idea. 
Why did I never think of it 
before? said Linda, laughing. 
‘ How delightful if we could earn 
our hotel expenses! You might 
try, at all events.’ 

Laurence took out her instru- 
ment and began. But Linda 
stopped her, saying she would 
sing the Loreley song, and Laurence 
might accompany her, if she could. 
She had a lovely fresh mezzo- 
soprano voice, exquisitely sweet 
and clear. A troupe of gaping 
urchins crowded round them; 4 
field labourer going home stopped, 
stared, and passed by, shaking his 
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head; such vagrants were no fit 
objects for his charity. 

Linda desisted very soon. ‘I 
wonder what they call this place. 
The people are evidently bar- 
barians with no feeling for art. 
Put up your violin, child. A 
freak is very well in its way, but 
we are not a hundred miles from 
Bleiburg, and now I think of it, 
what would the professors say if 
they saw us masquerading as street 
musicians ? 

It had seemed better than 
begging, but had turned out less 
remunerative. 

Night was closing fast. The 
houses were shutting up, the 
lights extinguished. The last 
saunterers in the streets eyed the 
two girls with surprise and sus- 
picion. Linda took fright. 

‘They will think we are gipsies, 
or worse, thieves and vagabonds, 
and lock us up,’ she said, shudder- 
ing; and she hurried Laurence 
away from the streets and the 
high road, taking at random a 
side path leading into the hills, 
overhanging a solitary valley. 
Here they were alone, under the 
summer moon, and halted, breath- 
less, looking down on the river 
and the slate roofs of the little 
town beneath. 

A ruin crowned the hill, a red 
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round tower lifted its head, the 
broken walls and arches at its 
base were half buried by the over- 
growth ofgrass. The girls sought 
shelter here. There was no dew, 
it was a warm night; they ex- 
plored the nooks and corners of 
the ruin, and chose the best rest- 
ing place it offered. 

‘ I have always wanted to know 
what sleeping in the open air was 
like,’ said Linda. ‘If it had not 
been for this adventure I should 
never have made the experience. 
Upon my word, this old sunken 
chapel makes a very good lodging, 
and the owls and bats won’t make 
any charge.’ 

The moon rays peeped through 
the loop-holes of the red tower. 
Thé moon - goddess, surprised, 
smiled and watched over the sleep 
of the wanderers: Linda, a little 
rosebud, sunk in the rosebud sleep 
of youth and health (she had 
carefully appropriated the bag for 
a pillow, and the shawls for a 
counterpane), and Laurence accom- 
modating herself with a bed of 
grass and twigs, with her head on 
her violin-case, unable to sleep, 
half from a strange delight in the 
fantastic situation, half from a 
throbbing eagerness of expectation 
concerning the fate she was going 
to meet on the morrow. 








FORTUNES MADE IN BUSINESS. 
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XIV. 


THE FOSTERS OF QUEENSBURY. 


On a bleak and rugged height, 
eleven hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, stands the thriving 
manufacturing village of Queens- 
bury. It is a village on a moun- 
tain-top, exposed to all the winds 
that blow, and commanding vast 
views of the surrounding country, 
including in the prospect the busy 
smoke-hued towns of Halifax and 
Bradford, their forests of towering 
factory chimneys, and the far- 
stretching hills and dales which 
intervene. Seventy years ago 
Queensbury was a remote and not 
easily accessible hamlet of some 
two hundred inhabitants ; to-day 
it is a great industrial colony, 
with a population of about eight 
thousand persons. Seventy years 
ago it was known to mail-coach 
travellers as a welcome halting- 
place, where, after a long and toil- 
some climb with panting horses, 
they were enabled to procure rest 
and warmth and refreshment be- 
fore dropping down into the valley 
on the other side. The name of 
this lonely roadside hostelry, where 
the horses baited and the travellers 
rested and regaled, was the Queen’s 
Head, and it was by no other 
name than Queen’s Head that the 
village was known down to the 
year 1863, when it declined any 
longer to be satisfied with a pub- 
lic-house signboard for a name, 
and proclaimed itself to the world, 
formally, seriously, and irrevoc- 
ably, as Queensbury, and by that 
name it has been known ever 
since. It was in the Queen Anne 
period that the Queen’s Head inn 
was instituted ; prior to that the 


little cluster of one-storied tene- 
ments, which stood perched there 
on the hill-top, had been known 
by the primitive name of Cause- 
wayend, Up to that particular 
turning-point of the road, it is 
safe to presume, there had existed 
on the Bradford side of the hill 
some semblance of a civilised 
road, and a causeway for foot-pas- 
sengers; but it had not been con- 
sidered necessary to continue the 
causeway beyond these few cot- 
tages ; hence the name Causeway- 
end, or, according to the customary 
vernacular definition, ‘ t’ Caus’a’ 
End.’ 

The hardy, vigorous, plain- 
spoken Yorkshiremen who settled 
in this lofty region did not trouble 
themselves to think out euphoni- 
ous or high-sounding names for 
the odd nooks and corners of the 
hill-side, which gradually became 
peopled as the locality develop- 
ed into a manufacturing district. 
Spades were spades to them, and 
they christened their dwelling- 
grounds, homesteads, and land- 
warks in conformity with their 
physical peculiarities or their spe- 
cial associations. For instance, 
there was Scarlet Heights, where 
local tradition said there had 
been a sanguinary fray between 
contending factions in the time of 
the Wars of the Roses. A field 
in the same vicinity was called 
Bloody Ing, and a block of houses 
subsequently built thereon was 
styled Bloody Row. Then there 
was Nave-lane (since corrupted 
into Knave-lane), which obtained 
its title from the fact that no 
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vehicle could plough through its 
quagmires and bogs without sink- 


ing to the nave of its wheels. 
Blackdike, Blackmires, Black- 
shaw, Swamp, and Harrowins are 
amongst the other distinctive ap- 
pellations which attach to locali- 
ties in and around Queensbury, 
and they sufficiently indicate the 
original nature of this half-moun- 
tain, half-moorland district. In 
some few instances, however, the 
natives have indulged in something 
more than a mere descriptive ap- 
pellation, and have selected titles 
which bring into strange relation- 
ship the names of the countries 
and cities of far-off lands. Thus 
we find such places as Greenland 
and Van Diemen’s Land in close 
contiguity to Queensbury ; and at 
Thornton, a mile or two away, we 
may walk from Moscow to Egypt, 
from Egypt to Jerusalem, and 
thence to the World’s End, in a 
very short space of time. 

In no part of Yorkshire was 
there to be found, at the begin- 
ning of the present century, more 
originality and vigour of charac- 
ter than amongst these hardy 
northerners ; and it was amidst 
such scenes and people that John 
Foster, the founder of the worsted 
industry of Queensbury, was born 
and reared. John Foster was the 
son of Mr. Jonas Foster, and was 
born in the township of Thornton, 
the place which gave birth to 
Charlotte Bronté. Mr. Jonas Fos- 
ter was a farmer and colliery 
owner, and lived on his own farm 
at Moor Royd Gate. He was de- 
scended from an ancient line of yeo- 
men whose names had long been 
prominent in the annals of Thorn- 
ton, and his circumstances were 
such as to enable him to give his 
son what would be considered at 
that time a moderately good edu- 
cation. John Foster was born on 
the 20th of January 1798, and 
received his earliest educational 


training at the Thornton Grammar 
School, an institution which had 
been founded and endowed in 1672 
‘for the maintenance of a school- 
master to teach Latin and English.’ 
How much of Latin or of English 
was drilled into the future manu- 
facturer prince at this school it is 
difficult to say ; but, after a time, 
his father considered it well to 
take him away from the school, 
and give him the opportunity of 
exercising his mind in business 
pursuits. John Foster employed 
himself with great energy in the 
work of his father’s farm and 
mines, and early and late was to 
be found plodding away persist- 
ently and methodically in the 
rural occupations to which he was 
directed. But his father was 
anxious that he should not give 
himself up entirely to business as 
yet, although he had always des- 
tined him, in his own mind, for a 
commercial career. So, after allow- 
ing John to follow his bent for a 
while on the farm, he sent him to 
Brookhouse School, near Ovenden, 
and there the young man may be 
said to have completed his educa- 
tion. It was while at this school 
that he made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Jonathan Akroyd of Halifax, 
who afterwards became the foun- 
der of another of the largest manu- 
facturing concerns in the West 
Riding; and it is not improbable 
that the friendship that was then 
engendered between two congenial 
minds acted as an incentive to 
both to undertake those busi- 
ness enterprises which ultimately 
brought them fame and fortune. 
They were both Yorkshiremen of 
the truest type, wont to look upon 
life in that self-reliant manly 
spirit which recognises the neces- 
sity to fight and conquer, but 
scorns to stoop to low devices for 
the achievement of its ends. They 
appreciated to the full the dignity 
of labour; and it is pleasant to 
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think of these two kindred spirits, 
with their high aims and active 
brains, looking out together upon 
the future, and resolving, dream- 
ing, and planning as to what they 
would create for themselves out 
of it. After leaving Brookhouse 
School, John Foster set himself to 
learn the art and mystery of the 
worsted manufacture ; and so dili- 
gently and successfully did he 
apply himself in this direction, 
that by the time he came of age, 
in 1819, he was able to establish a 
worsted business of his own at Low 
Fold, near Queensbury. In the 
same year he took a further means 
of settling himself in life by 
marrying the daughter of Mr. 
Abram Briggs. In this estimable 
lady Mr. Foster found a helpmeet 
in the truest sense of the word, 
and from that time forward, both 
in his domestic and in his business 
relations, he seems to have been 
peculiarly fortunate. 

The worsted manufacture was 
at this period just beginning to 
show signs of that vigorous de- 
velopment which, thanks to the 
energy, foresight, and directness 
of purpose of such pioneers as Mr. 
Foster, subsequently attended it. 
The country was fast recovering 
from the trade-crippling effects of 
the wars with Napoleon, and, 
what with the increasing power 
of mechanical invention and the 
growing confidence of capitalists, 
an era of industrial prosperity ap- 
peared to be at last an actual 
realisation. Mr. Foster was one 
of the first to take advantage of 
this improved state of things : 
and in hundreds of cottages on 
the remote hill-top in and around 
Queensbury there was to be 
heard from morn to night the 
sound of busy looms, engaged in 
making the worsted pieces which 
Mr. Foster found a ready market 
for in Bradford and Halifax. In 
course of time, Mr. Foster became 
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the largest employer of hand-loom 
labour in the district, and for cer- 
tain special fabrics he acquired a 
considerable reputation. The goods 
chiefly manufactured by him were 
lastings and damasks. The former 
were, as their name implies, tex- 
tiles of a very strong description, 
hardy, stout, and sturdy, like the 
people who were engaged in pro- 
ducing them. 

The next landmark in Mr. Fos- 
ter’s career was the building of 
Prospect House at Queensbury, 
a substantial mansion which he 
erected in 1827, and resided in 
continuously for the greater part 
of his life. Prospect House not 


only added dignity to the Queens- 
bury landscape, but served to in- 
dicate that the young manufac- 
turer had reached a point of sue- 
cess which was in advance of 
anything that had been achieved 
in that locality before. 


To the 
people around it would then seem 
that Mr. Foster had attained the 
height of his prosperity ; whereas, 
as it subsgjuently turned out, he 
was yet only on the very threshold 
of his commercial career. Already 
he had made what in those days 
would be considered a fortune, 
despite the remoteness of the lo- 
cality wherein he had pitched his 
tent, and the frequent periods of 
depression which occurred in 
those days; but he was still 
young, and had a family of sons 
and daughters growing up around 
him, and the more success he won 
the more he desired. The ambi- 
tion of a man of business, fortun- 
ately, has no limit, and Mr. Foster 
plodded on year after year with 
unwearying industry, adapting 
himself always to the demands and 
necessities of the time, and secur- 
ing for himself a foothold in the 
commercial world from which he 
was not to be dislodged. By 1832 
his operations had expanded to 
such a degree that he found him- 
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self compelled to look out for 
additional business quarters; so 
he became the tenant of Cannon 
Mill, a large new factory situated 
at Great Horton, a village midway 
between Queensbury and Brad- 
ford, and there he carried on for 
some time the main portion of his 
spinning business. Three years 
later Mr. Foster was prompted to 
build a mill of his own at Black- 
dike, the site of a farmstead at 
Queensbury, which had been in his 
wife’s family since the year 1779. 
He was mainly his own architect 
in this project as in everything 
else; he had the factory built 
according to his own plans, and 
superintended the erection thereof 
down to the minutest detail, in- 
sisting always, in the spirit of the 
true economist, upon being sup- 
plied with the best materials and 
the best workmanship. Many 
people regarded the erection of 
this factory—now called the Old 
Mill, and forming but a very 
small portion of the Blackdike 
Works—as a wild and reckless 
investment of capital; but those 
who best understood Mr. Foster’s 
character and appreciated his 
shrewdness and clear business in- 
stincts were far from predicting 
failure for the undertaking. In 
due time the mill was completed ; 
and soon there were from 3000 to 
4000 spindles at work there, turn- 
ing out yarn at the rate of 1200 
gross per week, a quantity which, 
at that day and in that locality, 
was looked upon as something 
prodigious. Not the most san- 
guine expectations of the founder 
of the Blackdike Works, however, 
could have forecast the magnitude 
to which these works were ulti- 
mately destined to grow. If the 
local pessimists of that day could 
have been privileged to have 
dipped into the future to the ex- 
tent of some quarter of a century, 
they would have seen such a dis- 
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persion of cloud and shadow from 
their vision as would have almost 
made them believers in the truth 
of the old-world legends of magic 
and sorcery. They would have 
seen then (as many of them lived 
to see afterwards) that first Queens- 
bury mill hemmed in on all sides 
by newer mills, each of them of 
far greater dimensions than the 
original factory, and of much su- 
perior architectural formation ; 
they would have seen gigantic 
piles of warehouses, a long range 
of palatial offices, immense reser- 
voirs, and extensive machine- 
shops, containing altogether no 
less than thirteen acres of flooring ; 
in place of the 3000 to 4000 
spindles they would have seen 
50,000, capable of producing 
12,000 gross of yarn per week ; 
and in addition to the spinning 
they would have seen the pro- 
cesses of woolcombing and of weav- 
ing—indeed, all the operations 
connected with the production of 
worsted pieces—carried on upon a 
stupendous scale in this one con- 
cern. 

The time it took to accomplish 
all this was very short. Messrs. 
Foster’s establishment developed 
with all the rapidity of an Ameri- 
can city, and their original com- 
petitors in trade were soon out- 
distanced. It is related of one of 
Mr. Foster’s neighbours, a gentle- 
man who aspired to keep abreast 
with Mr. Foster in the race for 
commercial honours, that when 
he saw the Blackdike factory 
rising in frowning obtrusion near 
his own property, he built a great 
wall to shut the building from 
view, and declined to allow Mr. 
Foster to become the purchaser of 
the land. This gentleman, how- 
ever, belonged to the old school, 
while Mr. Foster was essentially 
a leader of the new school ; it is 
not surprising, therefore, that the 
latter soon got ahead of the for- 
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mer, although, it is only fair to 
add, Mr. Foster's early rival him- 
self amassed considerable wealth 
in his own humdrum quiet-going 
way, and was after a time glad to 
relinquish the wall, and to allow 
Mr. Foster to build up his mills 
and his fortune in peace. 

A few years previous to the 
erection of Mr. Foster's first fac- 
tory, a great transformation had 
taken place in the worsted manu- 
facture by the introduction of 
power-looms. In 1822 Mr. James 
Warbrick had had a power-loom 
secretly made at Shipley; but 
when it came to be put into 
motion the news of its completion 
got abroad, and a mob of weavers 
surrounded the mill,and threatened 
the building with destruction un- 
less the obnoxious loom was im- 
mediately removed. The manu- 
facturer was thus compelled to 
take the loom down; and while it 
was being carted away under an 
escort of constables the excited 
weavers attacked the party, routed 
the escort, destroyed the Joom, 
and dragged the roller and warp 
in triumph through the streets, 
Messrs. Horsfall of Bradford af- 
terwards introduced some power- 
looms into their mill ; and in May 
1826 a large body of operatives 
made a desperate attempt to force 
their way into the building and 
get at the hated machinery ; buta 
gallant force of constables and 
others, to the number of about 
forty persons, under the command 
of Colonel Plumbe Tempest, a 
local magistrate, defended the 
place from within, and success- 
fully held their ground. The 
Colonel read the Riot Act to the 
mob and requested them to dis- 
perse, but was answered only by 
a shower ofstones, which destroyed 
@ great portion of the windows. 
After that one of the rioters fired 
a pistol into the mill, and the 
people inside retaliated by firing 


some twenty or thirty shots 
amongst the crowd, killing two 
persons and wounding a large 
number. This unfortunate affair 
had the effect of crushing the op- 
position of the workpeople to the 
introduction of power-looms, and 
not long afterwards the new 
machines were brought into gene- 
ral use in the worsted factories of 
the neighbourhood. 

One of the persons killed in 
this riot was a native of Queens- 
bury ; and it is easy to understand 
how the weavers of that village 
should view with apprehension 
the attempt to supersede by ma- 
chinery the labour which was to 
them the sole means of existence. 
They were not capable of reason- 
ing beyond this point ; they could 
not see that greater facilities of 
production meant cheaper fabrics 
and a largely increased consump- 
tion. Mr. Foster at this time 
had no fewer than 700 weavers 
working for him by hand, and 
when the power-loom problem 
first presented itself to him one 
can well imagine that the welfare 
of these 700 dependents was quite 
as much in his thoughts as the 
desire to adopt the new machinery. 
Indeed, his subsequent action in 
regard to them amply proved that 
this was so, for he retained his 
hand-loom weavers at their old 
employment long after he had 
adopted the power-loom in his 
factory ; and finally many of them 
were induced to transfer the scene 
of their labours from their own 
homes to the weaving-room of 
the mill, and to exchange their 
slow-paced hand-looms for the 
swift-going looms which were pro- 
pelled by steam. Such weavers 
as were unwilling or unable to 
undergo the ordeal of transition 
were permitted to work their 
time out under the old system. 
Thus the sound of the hand-loom 
continued to be heard in Queens- 
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bury long after it had died away 
in other parts of the worsted dis- 
trict. The power-loom, however, 
was but a very imperfect machine 
when in 1826 it was introduced 
into Bradford ; it could not then 
have been trusted to manipulate 
the class of goods manufactured 
by Mr. Foster. But the lord of 
Blackdike did not fail to keep 
his eye upon the experiments that 
were being made to improve the 
new loom, and when he saw that 
it could with safety and profit be 
adopted by him he was not slow 
in bringing it into operation in 
his own works. 

Power-looms were introduced 
into the Blackdike Works in 
1836. The next ten years were 
perhaps the most eventful in the 
history, not only of Queensbury, 
but of the worsted trade generally. 
Simultaneously with the inven- 
tion of new machines the inven- 
tion of new fabrics went on, new 
fibres were discovered, and a va- 
riety of fresh and effective arrange- 
ments and combinations of old 
materials were hit upon. One of 
the foremost in tracking out and 
adopting these new ideas was Mr. 
Foster. The story of Sir Titus 
Salt’s discovery at Liverpool of 
the ‘three hundred and odd sacks 
of nondescript hair-wool,’ known 
as alpaca, has often been told; 
but scarcely sufficient justice has 
been done to those who, like Mr. 
John Foster, were contemporane- 
ously engaged with Sir Titus Salt 
in experimenting upon and per- 
fecting the manufacture of alpaca. 
Nevertheless, it is not more than 
is due to those gentlemen to say 
that their efforts in that direction 
assisted very materially in further- 
ing the development of this im- 
portant branch of the worsted 
industry. Mr. Foster was experi- 
menting with alpaca wool as early 
as the year 1837, and his efforts 
were such as to place him for a 


considerable time in advance of 
almost all his rivals in the fabri- 
cation of this class of goods, and 
to the present time the Blackdike 
firm has preserved an enviable 
preéminence in the manufacture 
ofalpaca. Hardly less important 
in its effect upon the worsted 
trade was the introduction of 
mohair as an element of manufac- 
ture, and at Blackdike as much 
as anywhere probably has this 
valuable Asiatic fibre been brought 
to its present prominence amongst 
the more lustrous and beautiful 
articles of feminine attire. 

In 1842 Mr. Foster’s eldest 
son, Mr. William Foster, came of 
age, and was taken into partner- 
ship, by which step a fresh and 
powerful impetus was given to 
the operations of the Blackdike 
establishment. Mr. William Fos- 
ter had received his education 
at “private schools in the first 
instance, and had then, from 
1834 until he attained his majo- 
rity and partnership, been stead- 
ily engaged, under the able direc- 
tion of his father, in mastering the 
ins and outs of the worsted manu- 
facture. He was possessed of 
the precise qualities necessary for 
the successful working of a large 
industrial undertaking like that 
upon which he and his father 
now found themselves embarked. 
The new partner brought to bear 
upon the business a rare amount 
of administrative ability, a full 
knowledge of the worsted manu- 
facture in all its details, and that 
spirit of energy, enterprise, and 
devotedness which has always 
played so important a part in the 
composition of successful men of 
business. Mr. John Foster, with 
the recollection always about him 
of the old business methods from 
which he had broken away, might 
at times be disposed to think 
that his son was urging on the 
business at too great a pace; but 
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as time wore on, and as the ideas 
of the younger partner gained 
fruition and proved successful, 
the founder of the firm began to 
tely more and more upon the 
commercial sagacity of his son, 
and with well-balanced activity 
the business progressed and the 
works extended until the Black- 
dike Mills became one of the 
industrial wonders of the district. 

It was a period of great com- 
mercial depression when Mr. Wil- 
liam Foster assumed the position 
he was destined for so long a time 
to occupy at Blackdike. The 
distress amongst the working 
classes was very great, and what 
with the Chartist agitation, and 
the riotous combinations of un- 
employed operatives, the West 
Riding was kept for many months 
in a state of considerable terror 
andexcitement. It was then that 


what became known as the plug- 


drawing riots took place. The 
old cry was raised against ma- 
chinery, and the aim of the rioters 
was to destroy or otherwise cause 
the stoppage of the looms and 
spindles, which were the imagined 
source of the industrial stagnation. 
The disquiet which prevailed in 
the manufacturing districts was 
almost as intense as it had been 
during the time of the Luddite 
riots, and, but for the terror which 
the punishment of the chief of- 
fenders in those disturbances had 
left in the minds of the people, 
there is little doubt there would 
have been in 1842 a repetition of 
the excesses of 1812. Contin- 
gents of military were posted in 
all parts of the West Riding, and 
large numbers of special constables 
were sworn in; yet, notwithstand- 
ing all this effort to uphold the 
supreme authority of the law, the 
rioters wrought much mischief, and 
caused a temporary suspension of 
manufacturing operations in all 
the places they visited. Their 
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aim was, at all the mills they 
attacked, to force in the plugs of 
the boilers, by which means they 
insured the stoppage of the ma- 
chinery for a while. Leeds and 
Bradford were in a state of much 
disorder; in both places there 
were frequent conflicts between 
the rioters and the military, though 
the soldiers in almost every in- 
stance refrained from firing upon 
the mob. 

During all this time the works 
at Blackdike were kept going, and 
the people of Queensbury had 
much to be thankful for that they 
were, as it seemed, both out of 
the reach of the disturbers of the 
peace and out of reach of the 
worst features of the commercial 
distress. But they were not to 
be allowed to go entirely unmo 
lested, as it turned out; for one 
morning there came a messenger 
to Blackdike in hot haste to in- 
form the proprietors and their 
workpeople that a large army of 
rioters were marching on them 
from Halifax, intending to take 
Blackdike on their way to Brad- 
ford. This event must have formed 
a very striking incident in Mr. 
William Foster's first year’s ex- 
perience as a partner. He and 
his father at once set to work to 
organise a party of defence ; and 
when the rioters came towards the 
summit of the hill, flourishing 
their primitive weapons, and rend- 
ing the air with their wild shouts, 
they found themselves confronted 
by such an array of stalwart deni- 
zens of the hill-top that they pass- 
ed forward without doing much 
damage. They plundered the 
village of a considerable quantity 
of provisions, however, and left a 
strong feeling of alarm behind 
them ; but by the time they had 
well dropped down the other side 
of the hill, out of sight, the workers 
of Queensbury had resumed their . 
wonted pursuits. 
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For the next few years the 
worsted trade remained in a state 
of great depression ; panic follow- 
ed panic, and failure succeeded 
failure, until the commercial affairs 
of the country seemed to have 
touched their lowest depth. But 
the wave of adversity appeared 
unable to reach to the remote 
heights of Queensbury ; it washed 
and foamed with disastrous effect 
miles below, at the base of the 
hill, in the smoke-canopied valleys 
where the tall chimneys of Brad- 
ford and Halifax reared their 
heads, and swept away many firms 


of ancient standing and a host of 


smaller men. Still, during all this 
time of trial and anxiety, John 
Foster & Son kept themselves 
high and dry above the torrent, 
and largely extended their sphere 
of operations. It was in 1842 
that they built a large new weav- 
ing-shed capable of holding 500 
looms, and not long afterwards 
they added what is known as the 
Shed-mill to their already exten- 
sive establishment. That the firm 
were able to make these additions 
during a period when the general 
trade of the country was in a con- 
dition of stagnation is a great testi- 
mony to their business abilities. 

There is no doubt the geographi- 
cal position of the works at Black- 
dike had much to do with the 
firm’s success. At first sight, the 
inaccessibility of the concern 
would seem to be a serious im- 
pediment to its progress ; but to 
the strong-willed, hardy, and 
Vigorous men whose fortunes were 
dependent upon the measure of 
success that attended the Black- 
dike enterprise, the presence of 
difficulties and obstacles, which 
by most people would have been 
deemed insurmountable, acted as 
incentives to exertion, and by 
incessant energy and application, 
and by the force of that hard- 
headodness which is the charac- 
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teristic of the best type of York- 
shire business men, they built up 
a gigantic success on lines which 
had theretofore been regarded as 
impossible of amplification. No 
railway or canal could get near 
them, either for the bringing in 
of their raw material or the out- 
ward despatch of their manufac- 
tured goods. ‘True, there was not 
any railway even to Bradford at 
the date when the Blackdike 
Works were established ; but the 
country was busy with all manner 
of railway projects, and, although 
no one ever dreamed of planning 
a railroad to (Queensbury, the 
Fosters were fully alive to the 
importance of promoting the rail- 
way system generally. So, al- 
though they had to be content, 
so far as they themselves were 
concerned, with a service of power- 
ful wagons, strong horses, and 
sturdy drivers, for the conveying 
of their goods up and down the 
steep hill between Bradford and 
Queensbury, they saw the advan- 
tage of connecting themselves, 
even at a distance, with the im- 
proved means of carriage which 
was being established throughout 
the country ; and thus it was that 
their names became prominent, 
from 1842 onwards, in schemes for 
the formation and advancement of 
what have proved to be the most 
successful of our lines. Entering 
upon their railway undertakings at 
a most critical time, they never- 
theless escaped being drawn into 
the joint-stock whirlpool, which 
swallowed up so many fortunes 
during the existence of the rail- 
way mania. John Foster & Son 
were enterprising, but they were 
not reckless. Mr. William Foster 
was the moving spirit of the firm 
always in respect of the railway 
concerns that they ventured up- 
on; and from 1842 down to the 
present time he has held a + a 
position as director of some of the 
a 
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leading Northern railway com- 
panies. He took a very active part 
in promoting the short railway 
from Leeds to Bradford, which 
line was opened some thirty years 
ago, and subsequently became ab- 
sorbed in the Great Northern sys- 
tem. Both he and his brothers 
were also largely concerned in the 
organisation of the West Riding 
and Grimsby Railway, and assisted 
materially in the formation of the 
line between Halifax and Ovenden. 
Coming to more recent years, we 
find Mr. William Foster promot- 
ing the construction of a railway 
which has almost had the effect 
of connecting Queensbury itself 
with the railway system of the 
country. This railway is called 
the Bradford and Thornton Rail- 
way, and takes within its range « 

number of villages which stand 
at a considerable altitude ; but it 
was too great a work, even in these 
days of astounding feats of en- 
gineering, to carry the line alto- 
gether to Queensbury : still it comes 
within less than a mile of this 
now famed colony, and must have 
proved of considerable advantage 
to the Fosters in the increased 
facilities of carriage that it must 
necessarily have given them. Of 
this railway company Mr. William 
Foster was the chairman. He is 
also a director of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway Company, 
and has, during the whole of his 
business career, identified himself 
closely with many other under- 
takings of this nature, in the 
working out of which he has, by 
his sound judgment and business 
tact, been of great assistance. As 
far as the legitimate and healthy 
employment of capital, and his 
own personal services and advice, 
are concerned, Mr. William Foster 
has always been ready to aid such 
schemes, and the gvod he has 
done in this direction will not go 
‘without recognition. 


In the old days it was no uncom- 
mon thing for the senior partner 
of the firm to do a business journey 
from Queensbury to Leeds and 
back on foot, a distance of nearly 
thirty miles; and, though the 
roads were rugged and the hills 
were steep, he was well able to 
accomplish the task, being a man 
of almost herculean build, and 
capable of almost any amount of 
physical endurance. As_ time 
moved on, however, the strain 
upon Mr. John Foster was much 
lightened, his eldest son, and 
afterwards his other sons, taking 
upon themselves the main respon- 
sibilities of management. Mr. 
William Foster followed in the 
footsteps of his father in regard to 
planning and superintending the 
erection of new buildings, as well 
as in other matters, and it came 
to be a saying at Blackdike that 
there was not a single beam, shaft, 
machine, pipe, or drain, of which 
he did not know the whereabouts. 
Especially did Mr. William Foster 
turn his attention to sanitary mat- 
ters, and to him in a great degree 
is due the admirable sanative ar- 
rangements which have made the 
Blackdike Works one of the most 
healthful industrial esfablishments 
in the country. Every building 
was projected on a liberal scale as 
to light and air; the old notions 
of cramming as much labour as 
possible into a given space were 
discarded ; and the fresh mills and 
warehouses which were successive- 
ly added to the Blackdike estab- 
lishment in 1842, 1850, 1853, 
1865, and other years, were model 
buildings, and as substantial as 
they were healthy and convenient. 

lt would be an injustice to the 
firm not to attempt to give some 
description of the works as they 
now stand. Let us, therefore, 
suppose a visitor arriving at 
Queensbury, and let us look with 
him at the busy scenes that would 
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there greet his vision. He will 
probably be a little tired on reach- 
ing the Queensbury summit, and 
will like to rest a while and take 
a general survey of the place. He 
will doubtless stop somewhere 
near the Gothic fountain which 
Messrs. Foster raised in 1863 to 
commemorate the virtues of the 
late Prince Consort. This foun- 
tain, which is forty feet high, 
stands at the junction of the 
Bradford and Halifax and the 
Brighouse and Denholme Gate 
turnpike-roads ; and as the visitor 
halts here and looks around him 
he sees some hundreds of substan- 
tial stone-built cottages fronting 
the highways, or ranged in con- 
venient well-paved streets which 
branch off at right angles there 
from, and seem well able to bear 
the brunt of wind and weather 
which they are constantly sub 
jected to. 
one of the stalwart villagers— 
everybody is stalwart and strong 
at Queensbury ; it is no place for 
weaklings ; they have to betake 
themselves to the valleys below— 
the visitor will be told that some 
four hundred of these cottages 
haye either been built or are 
owned by the firm, who, as regards 
their cottages as well as their 
mills, have mostly been their own 
architects. 
still further to extend his survey 
he will see Prospect House, the 
solid stone mansion which Mr. 
John Foster erected in the early 
part of his career, and which has 
come to be regarded by his de- 


scendants with all the affection of 


an ancestral home. Short as the 
history of this house has been, 
the associations connected with it 
are of a character well calculated 
to inspire the men whose fortunes 
have been linked therewith with 
feelings akin to those cherished by 
the possessor of an ancient name 
and title for the halls of his pro- 


On making inquiry of 
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genitors. A little distance beyond 
is to be seen a more modern and 
more handsome building, in the 
Tudor style, enclosed in a some- 
what extensive park. This is Har- 
rowins House, the Queensbury resi- 
dence of Mr. William Foster, and 
is now some quarter of a century 
old. Then there is the church of 
Holy Trinity, which was built in 
1842, and is largely supported by 
the Foster family; there is a 
* Hall of Freedom,’ a commodious 
public lecture-hall ; there are the 
National Schools; and there are 
also many good shops and miscel- 
laneous business premises scattered 
about on the most advantageous 
sites that the hill affords. 

All these things, however, are 
but supplementary to the factories 
that have led to their creation, 
which frorh morn to night keep 
up a continuous buzzing and 
rumbling in the Blackdike hollow. 
The works do not burst upon the 
visitor’s sight all at once and fill 
him with surprise, for as he ap- 
proaches them from the road he 
finds a considerable portion of the 
establishment shut out from his 
view. When once he has pene- 
trated the entrance- gates, how- 
ever, he that he is 
hemmed in on all sides by huge 
far-stretching factory walls, which, 
with their myriads of windows, 
look down upon him from the 
four sides of an immense yard or 
quadrangle. To the right stretches 
the long fagade of the Victoria 
and Shed Mills, now merged into 
one building, one portion of which 
is six stories and the remainder 
five stories in height, having alto- 
gether a frontage of 473 feet. In 
a line parallel to the Victoria Mill 
can be seen some of the original 
factory buildings, looking vener- 
able and time-honoured indeed 
beside the newer and more com- 
modious erections which now rear 
their lofty walls around them ; 
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and a little further down there is 
a long range of warehouse build- 
ings. Then there come boiler- 
houses, engine - houses, grease- 
works, dye-works, and what not ; 
and on the side of the square 
nearest to the high-road there is 
a handsome suite of offices. Going 
further afield, and exploring the 
ground that lies on the other side 
of the Victoria and Shed Mills, 
the visitor sees stretching before 
him two gigantic sheds, one of 
which is given up to the processes 
connected with woolcombing, and 
covers an area of 5866 square 
yards ; while the other is devoted 
entirely to weaving, spreading over 
5144 square yards and affording 
accommodation for 1000 looms. 
The extent and capacity of the 
works may perhaps be best illus- 
trated by a few statistics. As 


has already been stated, the works 
comprise thirteen acres of flooring. 


Some 3000 workpeople are em- 
ployed in the various departments, 
and they absorb little short of 
100,000/. a year in wages. In 
creating the steam-power necessary 
to carry on this extensive estab- 
lishment not less than 10,000 tons 
of coal are consumed every year, 
or about 200 tons per week. A 
large proportion of this coal, it 
may be stated, is obtained from 
the firm’s own collieries. The en- 
gines required for the running of 
the machinery represent a total in- 
dicated horse-power of over 1600. 
The consumption at Blackdike in 
the way of raw material is some- 
thing marvellous; about 15,000 
packs of alpaca, mohair, English 
and other wools are manipulated 
there during a twelvemonth, and, 
after being wrought up into beau- 
tiful fabrics, are dispersed over 
all the countries of the world, 
lending new charms to female 
loveliness wherever they are seen, 
whether it be to form a chastely 
flowing garment for an Eastern 
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beauty or to adorn the figure of 
the most fashionably - attired 
Parisian belle. To what an extent 
Messrs. Foster go in the direction 
of assisting the world to dress is 
evidenced by the fact that their 
production of materials averages 
more than one piece per minute, 
equal to 4500 miles of manufac- 
tured goods in a year. To follow 
the wools and the yarns from their 
entrance into the works to their 
exit is an instructive and interest- 
ing task for the visitor. He sees 
the wool piled up as it first comes 
in, having travelled in bales from 
the plains of South America, the 
valleys of Asia Minor, the snowy 
regions of Iceland, the swelling 
uplands of Africa, the wilds of 
Australia, or the more peaceful 
pastures of our own country ; he 
sees it afterwards ‘sorted’ into 
different qualities, according to 
fineness of fibre; then sees it 
washed and made clean and lus- 
trous by machines which con- 
sume 8000 lbs. of soap per week, 
the said soap being made by 
Messrs. Foster at their own soap- 
works; he sees it subsequently 
carded and combed by ponderous 
machines ; and finally, he sees it 
combined with cotton and other 
warps and woven into mohair, 
alpaca, stuff, or fancy fabrics, and 
rendered pleasant to the eye and 
delicate to the touch. It is worth 
while mentioning, too, that the 
offices belonging to the establish- 
ment contain a telegraph-room, 
which, by the aid of ten miles’ 
length of wire, is connected with 
the residences of the different 
members of the firm, with their 
warehouse in Bradford, and with 
the general telegraphic system of 
the country. In fact, all that 
science and enterprise, skill and 
energy, have been able to do in 
the way of promoting a commer- 
cial undertaking seems to have 
been done by Messrs. Foster. 
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They have built up a business of 
great magnitude, have been the 
means of establishing a thriving 
industrial village, and have used 
the immense wealth which has 
rewarded their endeavours with a 
generous regard for the welfare of 
their servants no less than a due 
observance of the obligations 
which wealth enjoins upon its 
possessors generally. 

Having now traced in rough 
outline how the Blackdike manu- 
facturing business came to be 
established, and how, as the years 
went on, it expanded until the 
present high state of development 
was reached, it may be as well to 
devote a little more space to the 
subject of the personnel of the 
firm. 

Of Mr. John Foster very little 
remains to be added. He had no 
ambition apart from his business. 
For the rest, he lived a quiet 
homely life, and never aspired to 
the position of a public career, 
often as he must have been soli- 
cited, as his wealth and years 
increased, to allow himself to be 
brought into prominence. Taking 
broad views of the many social 
and political problems which arose 
during his day, he was tolerant 
in regard to any opinion that was 
sincerely and honestly advanced, 
and never identified himself with 
any kind of faction, or with any 
narrow party contentions. He 
had great clearness of perception, 
was a good reader of character, 
and always held in kindly remem- 
brance those by whom he had 
been served. He was yentlemanly 
in appearance, and in his manner 
showed a happy combination of 
the brusque, outspoken, healthy- 
minded Yorkshireman and the 
thoughtful, unaffected, undemon- 
strative English gentleman of the 
more refined type. For some- 
thing like half a century his tall 
form and cheery voice were fami- 
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liar to the frequenters of the 
Bradford market, and for a still 
longer period he was a well-known 
figure in and around Queensbury, 
both in the works which he 
established and in the village 
itself. At all times anxious to 
advance the well-being of his 
workpeople, still he did not spoil 
them either by unduly petting 
them or by affecting too much 
patronage. He taught them the 
value of self-reliance, while amply 
supplying them with the means 
of helping themselves ; and this 
system of unburdensome guardian- 
ship has been continued by his 
sons, with a result that must be 
highly gratifying to employers 
and employed. Queensbury con- 
tains - probably more well-to-do 
workmen than any other indus- 
trial community of the same size 
in the country. Here, again, the 
geographical position of the place 
has been an advantage. The 
Queensburyites have been away 
from the general current of those 
smaller pleasures and amusements 
which are the means of wasting 
so much of the time of the work- 
ing population of our large towns ; 
and, with such examples of thrift 
and steady plodding as were con- 
stantly before them, it is hardly 
surprising that they should have 
settled down to ways of wisdom 
and economy. Mr. Foster studied 
his workpeople’s needs much more 
than his own in periods of depres- 
sion, and was glad that the large- 
ness of his means enabled him to 
afford to ‘work to stock’ for their 
benefit, while many others were 
compelled to yield to the pressure 
of the times. The efforts that 
were thus made were, it need 
scarcely be said, duly appreciated, 
and are gratefully remembered. 
Mr. Foster used to familiarise 
himself with his people to an 
extent that few manufacturers of 
the modern stamp would ever 
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think of doing. Not only did 
he acquaint himself with their 
domestic troubles and anxieties, 
their joys and comforts, but he 
would occasionally join them in 
their social gatherings, and was 
neither too proud to call in and 
have.a friendly half-hour’s chat 
with his poorer neighbours in 
their cottage homes, nor too self- 
absorbed to ask a workman after 
the health of his wife and chil- 
dren when he met him in the 
street. It was an enjoyable thing 
to spend a social evening with 
Mr. Foster at Prospect House ; 
his kind and genial manner placed 
his guests at perfect ease, and the 
sincerity and earnestness of his 
conversation made him a most 
entertaining host. Nothing gave 
him greater gratification than to 
recount the more striking inci- 
dents of the commercial history 
of the first half of the century, a 
history in which he had played 
such a manly and important part. 
Although a Churchman, he was 
not unmindful of the good Chris- 
tian work which was carried on 
by other denominations; so, while 
we find that he took a leading 
part in the building of the Queens- 
bury church (Holy Trinity) and 
the national schools, we also find 
that by gifts of land and donations 
he contributed very materially to 
the support of the Baptist and 
other places of worship in the 
village. 

In 1861 Mr. John Foster, then 
in the sixty-fourth year of his age, 
bought the Hornby Castle estate, 
near Lancaster, one of the ancient 
possessions of the Stanleys, and 
went to reside there. He continued 
his connection with the works at 
Queensbury, however, down to 
the year 1869, when he finally 
retired, leaving his sons William, 
Jonas, Abram, and John to the 
entire control of the business. At 
Hornby his position was that of 
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a large landed proprietor, the suc- 
cessor to a line of distinguished 
noblemen and county magnates; 
it was a linking together of ‘ new 
men and old acres’—the accession 
to an ancient hall and patrimony 
of one who had earned in the field 
of industry almost as high and 
honoured a name as was won in 
battle by that Stanley of Hornby 
who went forth from the castle 
with his faithful retainers to meet 
the enemy at Flodden Field. How 
well Mr, Foster fulfilled the duties 
appertaining to the ownership of 
such a large estate is sufficiently 
testified by the fact that, in Janu- 
ary 1877, after he had held the 
estate over sixteen years, the 
tenants on the Hornby estate pre- 
sented Mr. Foster with an address, 
in which they expressed their 
high esteem of him as a landlord, 
and as one who had been * mainly 
instramental in establishing new 
and lucrative industries’ which 
had ‘widened and strengthened 
our country’s greatness.’ The 
address went on to say, ‘ The 
estate of which you are the pro- 
prietcr, and we the tenants, may, 
perhaps, on its historic roll of 
owners exhibit names of more 
lordly sound, but none with truer 
right to say, “Tis mine, not by 
inheritance, but by honest toil.”’ 
There is something so suggestive, 
indeed, in this coupling of the 
name and fortuae of a prince of 
industry with the fame and dis- 
tinction connected with this his- 
toric pile and its ancient owners 
—it arouses so many interesting 
associations and contrasts—that 
in a subsequent article we shall 
endeavour to compare the picture 
which Hornby presents to-day 
with the picture—or rather series 
of pictures—that were presented 
by it in the past. 

Mr. John Foster never remained 
long away from his mountain 
home at Queensbury, however, 
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but frequently returned to the 
scenes of his industrial activity ; 
and in 1877 he relinquished the 
Hornby estate to his eldest son, 
Mr. William Foster, who has 
signalised his succession thereto 
by submitting the grand old house 
to a thorough overhauling and 
renovating, which, while it will 
not detract from its architectural 
outline or character, will have the 
effect of rendering the interior 
more in accordance with modern 
ideas as to comfort, convenience, 
and health. Mr. John Foster, 
surrounded by his dearest associ- 
ations, and in the midst of his 
workpeople, lived until the month 
of March last, when he died at 
his old home, Prospect House, 
aged eighty-two. He was buried 
in the family vault in Queensbury 
church ; his funeral was the most 
impressive sight that had ever 
been witnessed in the village. 
Mr. Foster was a justice of the 
peace for the counties of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire ; but beyond such 
duties as occasionally fell to him 
in that capacity, he seldom took 
part in any work of a public cha- 
racter. 

We have already described to 
a great extent the part which Mr. 
William Foster, the present lord 
of Hornby and senior partner in 
the Blackdike firm, took in ad- 
vancing the business founded by 
his father. Mr. William Foster 
may be said to have been cradled 
in business. He has had little 
else than business associations all 
his life up to a comparatively 
recent period. ven at school— 
where he was under the able 
tuition of Mr. Hinchliffe, a worthy 
and well-known name in the West 
Riding — his companions were 
mostly youths destined, like him- 
self, to take responsible positions 
in great commercial houses. While 
with Mr. Hinchliffe he formed 
the acquaintance of Mr. Edward 


Akroyd, Mr. G. 8. Beecroft, and 
Mr. H. W. Ripley, each of whom 
subsequently became the head 
of a large business concern and 
was elected M.P.—one for Hali- 
fax, one for Leeds, and one for 
Bradford. The friendships then 
engendered between these after- 
wards-to-be-famous business men 
could not fail to have a beneficial 
influence ; and when Mr. William 
Foster afterwards came to join his 
father in the management of the 
Blackdike Works he displayed an 
amount of business aptitude and 
ability which was very remark- 
able. In every alteration and 
improvement which thencefor- 
ward took place in the establish- 
ment Mr. William Foster had a 
leadipg voice, and while still a 
comparatively young man he took 
up a position of great influence 
and honour both in the Bradford 
market and at Queensbury. The 
work he did in the development 
of the railway system we have 
already indicated. In educational 
matters he has also been a zeal- 
ous worker, and for twenty-five 
years was trustee and manager of 
the Queensbury National Schools, 
in which capacity he did the vil- 
lage great service, Like his father, 
he has had no desire to bring 
himself into prominence before the 
public ; still he has not been able 
to escape having conferred upon 
him some of those honours which 
are considered naturally to fall 
upon gentlemen holding his posi- 
tion. He was for a time a vice- 
president of the Bradford Chamber 
of Commerce ; he is a justice of the 
peace for the borough of Bradford, 
for the West Riding, and for the 
county of Lancaster, and is like- 
wise a Deputy-Lieutenant of York- 
shire. 

Mr. Jonas Foster, the second 
son (now Major Johnson Jonas 
Foster), was taken into partner- 
ship in 1850, and for many years 
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took a very prominent part in the 
direction ofthe Blackdike concern. 
Apart from his business life, he has 
shown great activity in promoting 
the advancement of Church affairs, 
and some years ago built a very 
handsome church at Lightcliffe at 
his own expense. He has also 
been one of the most vigorous 
supporters of the Volunteer move- 
ment in its various forms, and for 
a considerable period has been 
major of the 2d West York Yeo- 
manry Cavalry, the fine body of 
men commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir Henry Edwards, Bart. 
Major Foster has won the confi- 
dence and esteem of his corps by 
the intelligent manner in which 
he has devoted himself to military 
matters, no less than by his kind- 
liness of disposition and general 
solicitude for the welfare of the 
men under him. The residences 
of Major Foster are Cliffe Hill, 
near Halifax, and Moor Park, 
near Ludlow in Shropshire. He 
is a magistrate for the West Rid- 
ing, and also for Shropshire. 

Mr. Abram Briggs Foster, the 
third son, has been connected 
with the Blackdike firm since the 
year 1852, and has long been one 
of the leading spirits in its man- 
agement. He was at one time 
captain of the 6th West York 
Militia, and is a magistrate for 
the county of Stafford and the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. Some 
years since he purchased the Can- 
well Hall estate in Staffordshire, 
and this is his principal residence. 
His other residence is Northowram 
Hall, Yorkshire. Of late years 
he has taken much interest in 
railway affairs, and is at the pre- 
sent time a director of the Great 
Northern Company 


Mr. John Foster junior, the 
fourth son, who resides at Priestley 
Green, near Halifax, and at Egton 
Lodge, near Whitby, became a 
partner in 1855. He seems to 
have inherited the business in- 
stincts of the family, and employs 
himself actively in the manage- 
ment of the Blackdike establish- 
ment. 

Major Foster, Mr. A. B. Foster, 
and Mr. John Foster junior, it 
may likewise be mentioned, are 
the joint owners of an extensive 
and valuable property near Whit- 
by. known as the Egton estate ; 
and in the first week of December 
1879 the Archbishop of York con- 
secrated a new church at Egton, 
which the owners of the estate had 
built at a cost of 5000/. It was 
built on the site of an ancient 
edifice, dating from about the year 
1100, and will for generations to 
come remain a monument to the 
munificence of its founders. 

The achievements of the Fos- 
ters, indeed, have been of a really 
stupendous character; they have 
not only built up fortunes for 
themselves by their business tact 
and energy, their intelligence and 
foresight, but have created a means 
of comfortable livelihood for a 
large industrial community. Their 
aims have been high, and with 
manful confidence they have 
borne themselves gallantly on- 
ward, until, by persistent labour 
and application, they have won 
commercial honours of the worthi- 
est description. They have con- 
tributed largely to the national 
prosperity by their business genius, 
and in all they have done have 
shown themselves true pioneers 
and benefactors. 
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Mr. Giapstong, in his eloquent 
address to the ladies of Dalkeith 
last month, alluded to the political 
duties of women, and expressed 
his belief that woman’s influence 
in politics might be an important 
and beneficial one. 
any of his hearers thought of the 
immense influence exercised by the 
ladies of Scotland in favour of 
‘bonnie Prince Charlie,’ and what 
a powerful effect it had in paving 
the way for the temporary suc- 
cess of Jacobitism in Scotland. I 
remember that Lord- Advocate 


Forbes complained bitterly of 
Wwoman’s influence on politics in 
his day. 


Speaking of 1745, he 
says, in one of his letters, ‘ All 
Jacobites, how prudent soever, 
became mad ; and all bankrupts 
became heroes, and talked of no- 
thing but hereditary right and 
victory ; and what was more griev- 
ous to men of gallantry—and, if 
you will believe me, much more 
mischievous to the country—all the 
fine ladies, if you will except one 
or two, became passionately fond 
of the young Adventurer, and 
used all their arts and industry 
for him in the most intemperate 
manner.’ It was wise, therefore, 
of Mr. Gladstone to conciliate and 
flatter the ladies of Scotland, for 
they may possibly prove very 
valuable allies when the political 
campaign commences. Should 
they ‘use all their arts and in- 
dustry’ in his behalf, I hope Mr. 
Gladstone will be more gallant 
and grateful to them than Charles 
Edward was; for deeply indebted 
though that unfortunate Prince 
was to the heroism and devotion 
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of women, he yet had the heart- 
lessness to write thus of them in 
his later years: ‘ As for men, I 
have studied them closely ; and 
were I to live till fourscore, I 
could scarcely know them better 
than I do: but as for women, I 
have thought it useless, they being 
so much more wicked and impene- 
trable.’ But perhaps at that time 
his own wife's ¢endresse for Alfieri 
had soured and embittered him. 


I note, too, that Mr. Gladstone 
was very earnest in impressing 
upon his fair Scottish friends the 
value of their assistance as the 
advocates of peace. The great 
orator, however, confined himself 
only to vague generalities; he did 
not go so far as Mr. Ruskin, who, 
in his Crown of Wild Olive, says 
plainly that all war is woman’s 
fault; that at any moment she 
might put an end to it with less 
trouble than she takes every day 
to go out to dinner ; and that if 
every lady in the upper classes 
of civilised Europe would simply 
vow that while any cruel war 
proceeds she will wear black—a 
mute’s black—with no jewel, no 
ornament, no excuse for or evasion 
into prettiness, no war would last 
a week. That is a bold and sweep- 
ing assertion; but as I am not 
aware that the experiment has 
ever been tried upon a large scale, 
it is possible that there may not, 
after all, be so much extravagance 
and exaggeration in the statement 
as in some of Mr. Ruskin’s utter- 
ances. 


I note that the Tribunal of 
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Brunswick has decided that the 
will of the late Duke of Bruns- 
wick, by which he bequeathed all 
his immense fortune to the city of 
Geneva, is null and void. I dare- 
say that most people have forgot- 
ten the fact that the eccentric 
Duke originally made the Prince 
Imperial of France his sole lega- 
tee ; but on the fall of the Empire 
revoked his will in favour of the 
Swiss municipality. Time was 
when the Duke was a figure in 
London society; and I daresay 
there are some readers of this 
magazine who still remember the 
’ tall thin figure with the saturnine 
face, and the wigs that defy de- 
scription. He had a complete as- 
sortment of wigs, and his dressing- 
room was like a perruquier’s shop. 
His wigs were all of the same 
colour, black, but of different 
sizes and shapes. Those who 
knew him well used to declare 
that they could tell what mood he 
was in by the wig he wore. When 
he was particularly irritable and 
out of temper, for example, he in- 
variably donned a wig of closely- 
cropped hair, which made him 
look a sort of cross betwen a prize- 
fighter and a convict. 


The Duke’s diamonds were even 
more remarkable than his wigs ; 
they were the finest, 1 suppose, in 
Europe. He was very chary of 
exhibiting them, and kept them 
jealously guarded under lock and 
key. His English valet once 
swallowed a set of the Duke's 
diamond shirt-studs, whether by 
accident or design was never satis- 
factorily explained; but at any 
rate the Duke recovered them by 
a process similar to that by which 
the cat in Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford 
was made to disgorge the swal- 
lowed lace. A powerful emetic 
was administered, and, without 
entering into further details, I 
may say that the Duke ever after- 
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wards wore those studs as buttons 
to his boots. 


The Duke, by the way, had a 
great liking, or perhaps admira- 
tion would be the better word, for 
thriftless, reckless, rollicking, 
handsome Tom Duncombe—the 
prince of the ‘ Corinthians’ of his 
day—and Tom would certainly 
have been the Duke’s heir but for 
his untimely death. Tom Dun- 
combe had his Boswell in the 
person of a gentleman named 
Smith, a toady of the first water ; 
but a faithful friend, too, after his 
fashion, and to him the Duke of 
Brunswick bequeathed 40,000/., 
thus linking himself to the end 
with that. wild London life which 
he loved, and in which at one 
time he was the wickedest and 
most eccentric figure. 


Mark Twain says in one of his 
lectures that he considers himself 
a much more moral personage 
than George Washington, and 
gives this as his reason : ‘ George 
Washington could not lie ; now I 
can lie, but I won't.’ Neither 
George Washington nor Mark 
Twain would have gained the 
respect or esteem of Napoleon L., 
if I am to believe Madame de 
Rémusat, whose interesting me- 
moirs have at last been published. 
She writes: ‘ Napoleon thought 
nothing of sincerity, and never 
hesitated to say that hoe recognised 
a man’s superiority by the degree 
of ability with which he could 
manage to lie. On these occasions 
he delighted to tell the story that, 
in his childhood, one of his uncles 
had foretold that he would govern 
the world because he had the 
habit of always lying. ‘* Metter- 
nich,” he said at the time, “is be- 
coming a statesman; he lies 
well,” 


It is not a pleasant picture that 
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Madame de Rémusat gives us of 
the great Napoleon. He was 
absolutely heartless. ‘ He feared,’ 
she says, ‘ the ties of affection ; he 
tried to isolate every one ; he only 
sold his favours in such a way as 
to awaken inquietude, thinking 
that the true way to attach men 
to himself was to compromise 
them, and often even disgrace 
them in public opinion.’ Bour- 
rienne tells us the same story. 
‘Friendship is but a name,’ Na- 
poleon used often to say. ‘I love 
no one; not even my brothers, 
Joseph, perhaps a little ; but that 
is from habit, and because he is 
my elder. As to myself—it is all 
ne to me; I know well that | 
uave not one true friend.’ 


] 


l'o ladies Napoleon was particu- 
larly ungallant, and Madame de 
Rémusat formed no exception to 
therale. ‘ Heavens, how red your 
arms are!’ he would say to one. 
* What a hideous head-dress that 
is of yours!’ ‘What a dirty 
dress that is! Do you never change 
it? I have seen you in that at 
least twenty times.’ ‘They tell 
me you flatter yourself you have 
lovely flaxen hair. My good ma- 
dame, you deceive yourself; I as- 
sure you it is the ugliest shade of 
red.’ Hecould not endure embon- 
potnt in ladies, and detested décol- 
letées dresses. Such a combination 
of the two as the fashion of to- 
day tolerates would have pro- 
voked from him the coarsest 
taillery and sarcasm. 


Iwill take my leave of Ma- 
dame de Rémusat and her enter- 
taining memoirs with a quotation 
which has significance at the pre- 
sent juncture, and may not im- 
probably embody a prophecy. ‘It 
is necessary,’ said Napoleon once, 
speaking of Frenchmen generally, 
—‘it is necessary to keep your 
vanity on the stretch ; the severity 


of a Republican Government would 
have bored you to death. What 
caused the Revolution? Your 
vanity. What will end it? Again, 
your vanity. Liberty is a pretext. 
Equality is your hobby, and now 
the people are content to have for 
their king a man taken from the 
ranks of the soldiers.’ 


Sir Garnet Wolseley has, I see, 
been unable to avoid the fate 
which, nowadays, overtakes all 
famous men—he has been enlisted 
nolens volens in the service of the 
advertisers. His ‘ counterfeit pre- 
sentment,’ in connection, I believe, 
with shirts, figures on the hoard- 
ings cheek by jowl with Mrs. 
Allen’s lady of the wonderful 
locks, the amiable gentleman who 
the ‘Richmond Gem,’ 
the intelligent gorilla, and the 
rest of the gallery of distinguished 
public characters which adorn the 
walls of al-fresco London. This 
new feature in advertising reminds 
ne of a story which I heard the 
other day from an officer who has 
recently visited the King of Da- 
homey. My informant tells methat 
the height of fashion at the Court 
of Dahomey is a costume consist- 
ing of the blue, gold, green, amd 
red labels carefully peeled from 
the medicine and pickle bottles 
brought by Europeans into the 
King’s dominions. The labels are 
gummed on to the naked body, 
and the effect is, at any rate, 
startling. 


smokes 


Now surely this novelty in 
costume will not be lost sight of 
by advertisers. Think of the im- 
provement upon the idea which 
might be effected by suggesting 
gorgeous advertising posters in- 
stead of the labels! How well 
‘Horniman’s Pure Tea’ or ‘The 
Largest Circulation in the World’ 
would look upon the dusky per- 
son of an African prince. I see 
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here the germ of a vast revolution 
in fashion, which will one day 
affect the whole civilised world. 
For, depend upon it, the time will 
come when we shall have our 
clothes supplied to us gratis, on 
condition that we carry the name 
of a well-known firm in startling 
capitals upon some conspicuous 
part of our persons. 


Not long since an ingenious 
gentleman in New York discov- 
ered a method of rectifying—but 
no, I must use his own words— 
‘of repairing the ravages which 
time inflicts upon the human 
head, and of making the waste 
places of the aged scalp to bloom 
and blossom with every variety of 
desirable hair.’ The method con- 
sisted in transplanting ‘from a 
convenient head a thick lock of 
hair, and planting it in an artifi- 
cial soil compounded of various 
chemical substances.’ In_ this 
soil the hair rapidly takes root, 
and grows with the vigour of 
other vegetables when forced in 
a hot-bed. When it has reached 
the desired length, it is trans- 
ferred to the scalp of the person 
whose baldness is to be remedied, 
which has been carefully pre- 
pared for its reception. The hair 
is bound downwards on the ex- 
posed surface ; in a few days it 
takes root again, and that shining 
expanse, which every man under 
fifty so cordially abhors, is soon 
clothed with a tropical luxuriance 


of hair. 


I cannot conscientiously say 
that my faith in this cure for bald- 
ness is as yet unqualified ; but then 
Thavenot yet been brought in con- 
tact with any remarkable instance 
of its success, and I am open to 
conviction. The method of the 
New York hair-transplanter has, 
however, probably suggested to an 
equally ingenious Englishman in 


London another philanthropic 
effort to make art supply the 
deficiencies of Nature. This gen- 
tleman has invented a nose-ma- 
chine ‘ which’—I quote his own 
advertisement— if applied to the 
nasal organ for one hour daily, so 
directs the soft cartilage that an 
ill-formed nose is quickly shaped 
to perfection.” We English are 
notasa nation remarkable for good 
noses, so that the philanthropic 
inventor should do a good business 
among those whose noses are a 
trouble to them. Ladies who 
have been afflicted by nature with 
the nasal ,organ ‘ tip-tilted, like 
the petal of a flower,’ may convert 
it into a pure Grecian feature in a 
year. Only it would not be well 
to let any of their male admirers 
catch a glimpse of them while the 
process of conversion is going on. 
It would be a death-blow to a 
romantic passion to be suddenly 
confronted with the fair object of 
it in the act of educating her 
refractory cartilage. The only 
serious objection that I see to this 
scheme of nasal development is 
that Grecian noses will become so 
common that persons who, like 
myself, love variety will have to 
wait, almost as long and as vainly 
as Mr. Micawber, for ‘ something 
to turn up.’ 


As there seems every prospect 
of a severe winter, and skating 
will in consequence be a fashion- 
able pastime, the following ‘ ower 
true tale’ may serve to point a use- 


ful moral. A few days since a 
young lady who is the belle of a 
certain suburb not a hundred miles 
from Charing Cross, and is re- 
nowned not only for her charming 
figure and exquisite taste in dress, 
but also for her grace and skill as 
a skater, was fascinating a host of 
admirers and maddening with 
jealousy a host of rivals by her 
feats upon the ice, when she sud- 
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denly stumbled and fell. A score 
of chivalrous gallants sped to the 
rescue, but before one of them 
could reach her she had regained 
her feet. She was wearing a 
Canadian skating costume, in 
which, as every one knows, a 
liberal display of stocking forms an 
important feature ; hence its popu- 
larity among ladies with well- 
turned—ahem !—ankles. Now it 
unfortunately happened in this 
case that in endeavouring to save 
herself the lady ripped her stock- 
ing with the point of her skate. 
She was not, however, aware of 
the mishap, and glided away from 
her rescuers with her usual grace- 
ful rapidity. As she sped along 
in conscious triumph a strange 
sound reached her ears, ominously 
like suppressed laughter. She 
cast a quick glance back, and I 
leave you to imagine her feelings 
when she saw that her course was 
marked by a long trail of sawdust. 
The shapely limb to which the 
wounded stocking belonged was 
fast losing its symmetry, and the 
secret of its shapeliness stood 
revealed. Enough; I will draw a 
veil over her blushes. But I 
doubt whethershe will skate much 
in public near London this winter. 
Ineedsayno more ; the tale points 
its own moral, I think ; still I may 
add that sharp-pointed skates may 
be dangerous, and it is as well to 
be on the safe side. 


‘An old Scot’ writes to me in 
reference to my note last month on 
the representation of Rob Roy be- 
fore George IV. at Edinburgh in 
1822, and expresses a doubt as to 
whether I am correct in saying 
that Mr. Murray took the part of 
Captain Thornton, seeing that his 
name was always identified with 
the character of Major Galbraith. 
My correspondent is, of course, 
perfectly correct in stating that 
Mr. Murray’s Major Galbraith was 


one of the most famous and suc- 
cessful of that admirable come- 
dian’s impersonations; but Mr. 
Murray, in the first representations 
of Rob Roy, assumed the réle of 
Captain Thornton; and I have 
before me as I write the playbill 
for Tuesday, August 27, 1822, 
with the full cast of Rob Roy as 
played before George IV. Mr. 
Weekes was on that occasion the 
Major. 


Here are two anecdotes of the 
Edinburgh Theatre which, I fancy, 
will be new to most readers. In 
the middle of the last century it 
was the fashion for the audience 
ina theatre to dictate to the 
orchestra what tunes should be 
played ; and the following was the 
reason for the change of fashion, 
which left the selection of the 
music entirely in the hands of the 
management. On the anniversary 
of the battle of Culloden in 1749 
there were a number of English 
officers in the theatre, and they 
called out to the band to strike up 
‘Culloden.’ The audience hotly 
resented this gratuitous insult to 
Scotchmen, and after a storm of 
hisses ordered the band to play 
‘You're welcome, Charles Stuart.’ 
The band, sympathising with the 
Jacobite spirit of the bulk of the 
‘ house,’ obeyed the latter order. 
The enraged officers leapt upon 
the stage with drawn swords, and 
attacked the unfortunate musi- 
cians, who fled in dismay. The 
audience then commenced to pelt 
the officers with apples, bottles, 
snuff-boxes, broken forms, and 
every species of missile they could 
lay their handsupon. Thereupon 
the gallant warriors stormed the 
galleries at the point of the sword. 
A fierce mélée ensued, and victory 
was declaring for the military, 
when the Highland chairmen, 
Jacobites to a man, hearing the 
cause of the quarrel, attacked the 
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officers in the rear with their 
staves, and drove them in discom- 
fiture from the theatre. The next 
day bills were posted over the 
place announcing that ‘in future 
the band was not to play any 
tunes at the desire of the audience, 
but only select pieces appointed 
by the managers.’ And that was 
how a venerable stage custom 
came to be abolished. 


The second anecdote is some- 
what similar. The upper gallery 
used to be allotted gratis to the 
servants of the gentlemen in the 
boxes. When the Rev. James 
Townley’s farce High Life below 
Stairs was first produced in Edin- 
burgh, the indignation of the gen- 
tlemen’s servants was unbounded. 
They were furious at this clever 
and caustic satire of their own 
affectations ; and after meeting in 
solemn conclave resolved, with an 
impudence which throws all the 
impertinence of nineteenth cen- 
tury flunkeyism into the shade, 
that the piece should not be per- 
formed again. Accordingly, upon 
the second night of its being an- 
nounced in the bills as a part of 
the entertainment, Mr. Love, one 
of the managers, came upon the 
stage and read a letter containing 
the most violent threats, both 
against the actors and the house, 
if the management should dare to 
put the piece upon the boards 
again. Notwithstanding this au- 
dacious attempt at terrorism, the 
curtain rose upon High Life below 
Stairs. The farce had no sooner 
begun than a solid phalanx of 
footmen made an attack upon the 
stage. In vain their masters roared 
at them to stand back and leave 
the stage. The ‘liveried menials’ 
flatly refused. The masters drew 
their swords and rushed at them, 
The footmen stoutly opposed their 
oaken cudgels to the steel blades ; 
and it was not till there had been 
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a desperate struggle, and some 
serious wounds had been given 
and received, that the gentlemen 
proved victorious, and drove the 
servants from the field. Whether 
they were all discharged by their 
masters or not, I am unable to 
say; but, at any rate, they for- 
feited their right to free admission 
to the upper gallery, and it was 
never again restored to them. 
From that time to this they have 
had to content themselves with 
smoking and tippling in taverns, 
while their betters are enjoying 
the play. 


I wonder, by the way, what 
the feelings of the gentlemen in 
plush are as regards the immortal 
description of the Bath footmen 
and their ‘friendly swarry.’ Pro- 
bably they have long since voted 
the author of Pickwick, as Mr. 
Tuckle voted the crestfallen green- 
grocer who accidentally gaped, ‘a 
wulgar beast.’ But it is reassur- 
ing to feel that they have aban- 
doned the forcible method ofshow- 
ing their dislikes which character- 
ised their brethren at the close of 
the last century. 


There has just been published 
a characteristic letter of Mr. Car- 
lyle’s, addressed to the friend of a 
young man ambitious of contri- 
buting to periodicals, from which 
an extract will not, I think, b 
out of place. ‘There is no madder 


section of human business now 
weltering under the sun than that 
of periodical literature in England 
at this day. The meagrest bread- 
and-water wages at any honest, 
steady occupation, I should say, 
are preferable for a young map, 
especially for an ambitious excit- 
able young man. I mistake much 
if your cousin were not wise to 
stick steadfastly by his law, and 
what benefits it will yield him, 
studying, of course, in all ways to 
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perfect and cultivate himself, but 
leaving all literary glory, &c., to 
lie in the distance, an obscure 
possibility of the future, which he 
might attain, perhaps, but also 
could do very well without attain- 
ing. He has his mother and loved 
ones within reach ; he has, or by 
diligence can borrow and have, 
some books worth reading ; his 
own free heart is within him, to 
shape into humble wisdom or mar 
into violent madness ; God’s great 
sky is over him, God’s green peace- 
able earth around him. I really 
know not that he ought to be in 
haste to quit such arrangements. 
Nevertheless, if he persist in the 
purpose to write, which in my 
ignorance of the details of his 
situation I know not that he 
should absolutely avoid doing, let 
him by all means try it. If he 
turn out to have the fit talent, he 


will decidedly find an editor ; if 


not, it is better in all ways that 
he do not find one.’ 


How often, I should like to 
know, has the same advice been 
given to young literary aspirants ! 
And always with the same result : 
the young aspirant would not take 
the advice, and was probably net- 
tled that one who had gained 
popularity and pelf by literature 
should thus throw cold water upon 
one anxious to do the same. This 
young man seems to have rushed 


into verse, despite the warnings of 


the Chelsea seer, and verse of no 
particular merit either. 
years ago, Mr. Anthony Trollope 
wrote a short story entitled the 
Misfortunes of Frederic Pickering, 
the hero of which bore a singular 
resemblance to this protégé of Mr. 
Carlyle’s. Mr. Trollope’s hero be- 
gan his career with an elaborate 
criticism on Milton’s Samson 
Agonistes, which of course no 
editor would accept. Mr. Car- 
lyle’s young man started, or pro- 


Some 


posed to start, with criticism of 
Shakespeare: whether he did so 
after the following remarks, I can- 
not say ; perhaps he thought better 
of it. 

Says the author of Sartor Re- 
sartus: ‘I should say that your 
cousin ought decidedly to try 
for some other subject to start 
with than criticism of Shake- 
speare. Doubtless he must know 
best what he has the call to write 
upon, if he have really an inward 
call. But the thing he will have 
the chance to write upon enter- 
tainingly will be something he 
specially himself has seen, not 
probably Shakespeare, I should 
say, which all the world these 
two centuries has been doing its 
best to see.’ And yet will any 
youthful author or actor ever be 
persuaded that he alone has not 
the gift of seeing Shakespeare and 
understanding him ? 


Poor Will Shakespeare! He 
has had many vile indignities put 
upon him ; but I think the vilest 
I have ever heard of was perpe- 
trated by a well-known professor 
of phrenology, who in lecturing 
the other night before a London 
audience on ‘the Phrenological 
Delineation of William Shake- 
speare’ (whatever that may mean), 
concluded thus: ‘From the for- 
mation of this head I feel to-night 
that I have an argument with 
which I can challenge all comers 
who may have doubts concerning 
the truth of phrenology. Com- 
pare this head with the head of 
an idiot ; is there not an extreme 
difference? And surely we can per- 
ceive the same extreme difference 
in the mental manifestation of 
both.’ Was there ever a feebler 
deduction or a more equivocal 
compliment ? 


In a recent London libel case, 
which, by the way, is not settled 








yet, the gist of the alleged libel 
is contained in the word ‘ orgie.’ 
The learned counsel for the prose- 
cution said that he had looked 
into a dictionary for a definition 
of the word, and had found ‘ orgie’ 
to mean ‘a drunken revelry carried 
on by night.’ I don’t know 
what the learned gentleman’s 
lexicographical authority may 
have been, but as a matter of fact 
there is no such word as ‘ orgie’ 
in the English language, any more 
than there is such a word as 
‘wage,’ the singular of a plural 
noun ‘ wages,’ the latter being 
itself a noun singular. ‘ Orgies’ 
is in our language a noun plural 
without singular, taken direct 
from the French form of the 
Greek éey:a, also a plural noun 
without singular, and there is 
no idea of ‘ by night’ contained in 
the word at all. A curious ques- 


tion thereupon arises whether it 
be possible to libel a man by 


using in reference to him a word 
which does not exist in the Eng- 
lish language, or further whether 
a charge of libel can be sustained 
upon a definition of the word for 
which there is clearly no etymo- 
logical warrant whatever. I com- 
mend this point to the attention 
of the counsel for the defence (the 
case is a theatrical one) as an in- 
genious argument in support of 
his view of the alleged libel. 
Journalists have a slovenly habit 
of putting lax interpretations 
upon words, and perhaps it is 
only right that they should suffer 
sometimes for their laxity; but 
if the dictionary is to be brought 
into court as a witness its evi- 
dence should surely be governed 
by the strictest rules of the science 
of grammar and language. Other- 
wise, if every man is to give his 
own definition of the meaning of 
words, which of us literary crafty 
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men, however innocent his in- 


tent, is safe from an accusation of 
libel ? 


On what principle, I wonder, 
do juries assess damages for in- 
juries received in railway acci- 
dents? Here was a successful 
London physician crippled not 
long since in a collision; his 
health is irretrievably gone, his 
nerves are shattered beyond re- 
pair, his existence can for the 
future be little more than a living 
death prolonged indefinitely. He 
is only forty-seven years of age ; 
his average income for the last 
four years has been 6400/. per 
annum, and the jury award him 
16,0007. The newspapers speak 
of this sum as ‘extraordinarily 
heavy damages.’ I cannot see 
that. The unfortunate physician 
has been awarded less than three 
years’ income. Is three years’ 
purchase, so to speak, a fair 
valuation for the surrender of 
health, professional prospects, and 
all that makes life worth living 
for? Supposing, now, that Charles 
Dickens had been cruelly mangled 
in that terrible Staplehurst ac- 
cident, from which he providen- 
tially escaped unhurt, how would 
a jury have assessed the damages 
which he would have claimed 
from the railway company? Would 
they have thought three years’ 
purchase a just award ? I suppose 
they would; perhaps even less 
than that. The question is one 
which deeply concerns all men 
who are dependent upon their 
professions for their bread, and 
though the reflections it invites 
are somewhat ghastly, I don't 
think it is out of place to raise 
them here, seeing how many of 
those on whom London society 
depends for its welfare and amuse- 
ment are in that predicament. 





